Editor  &  Publisher 


Only  one  Chicago  paper  is 

UP  in  circulation 
27  months  in  a  row! 

UP  in  advertising 
29  months  in  a  row! 

UP  with  the  times! 


For  a  decade  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  has  set 
one  of  the  most  phenomenal  growth  rates  in  the 
newspaper  business  ...  in  both  circulation  and 
advertising  volume. 

Our  latest  surge  has  now  produced  27  straight 
months  of  increased  daily  and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  without  a  break.  And  29  months  in  a  row  of 
ad  linage  gains  in  retail,  display  and  total  adver¬ 
tising!  An  increase  of  over  nine  million  lines. 

The  growing  morning  and  Sunday  paper  in  Chi¬ 
cago?  There’s  only  one. 


CHICACO 


Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


Readb^ 

revolutionists 


THE  NEWS  AMERICAN^ 


The  News><i^American 
Reporting  the  latest  the  longest 


Baltimorc,  Maryland 


On  November  3rd,  the  Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers  celebrated  placement  of  their  millionth  Want 
Ad  of  1972,  by  giving  the  person  who  placed  the  ad,  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Halaby,  Jr.,  a  cash  prize  of  $100. 

This  is  the  earliest  date  Want  Ad  sales  have  topped  the  million  mark. 

And  the  17th  consecutive  year. 

Averaging  about  700  phone  calls  a  day,  the  Want  Ad  Department  was  recently  renovated  and  its 
offices  expanded  to  house  a  staff  of  40  full  time  and  52  part-time  employees,  whose  work  was  simplified 
and  speeded  up  by  the  addition  of  sophisticated  new  equipment — a  “Cen-Trak”  system  which  holds 
running  copy  and  billed  copy,  and  a  new  Automatic  Call  Distribution  system. 

Good  newspapers  move  readers. 

We  are.  We  do. 

Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers 

55  Exchonge  Street,  Rochester,  N  Y.  14614 


Democrat  &  Chronicle  (mornings  and  Sunday)  The  Times-Union  (evenings) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


DATELINE:  S UNCOAST  * 


caught  Time  magazine's  eye 

Time  magazine  knows.  Newspaper  readers  know.  Ed¬ 
itorials  in  newspapers  across  America  are  generally 
the  same:  opinion  essays  reacting  to  events. 

But  is  that  sole  method  of  presenting  opinion  on  im¬ 
portant  issues  adequate  for  the  future?  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times  Editor  of  Editorials  Robert  Pittman 
thought  not.  He  began  work  on  a  new  kind  of  editori¬ 
al  page.  He  called  it  an  editorial  page  for  the  1980s. 

Over  the  past  year  a  new  format  has  evolved  on  The 
Times'  editorial  page  —  a  pro-con  presentation  that 
caught  the  attention  and  respect  of  readers  and  po¬ 
litical  leaders.  Time,  a  national  news  magazine,  re¬ 
cently  reported  on  the  new  format  in  its  Press  Section. 

Frequently,  The  Times  now  departs  from  the  tradi¬ 
tional  format,  turning  the  editorial  page  into  a  clearly 
labeled  pro-con  opinion  page.  The  issue  is  stated. 
Sharply-drawn  arguments  for  both  sides  of  the  issue 
are  presented  in  articles  of  nearly  equal  length.  Be¬ 
tween  the  two  essays  is  The  Times'  own  opinion.  Car¬ 
toons,  photographs,  charts,  reader  opinion,  syndicat¬ 
ed  columns  related  to  the  issue  are  added. 

The  result?  The  editorial  is  short  and  to  the  point,  as 
it  should  be.  The  reader  is  well  aware  that  Times  edi¬ 
tors  have  examined  both  sides  of  the  question,  all  the 
arguments,  before  reaching  their  own  conclusions. 
Fair  and  balanced  coverage  of  issues  is  apparent. 

Times  President  and  Editor  Eugene  Patterson, 
pleased  with  this  new  look  in  editorial  pages,  told 
Time  magazine,  "Communication  is  the  art  of  getting 
what  you  say  received,  not  just  saying  it." 

Times  editors  feel  a  responsibility  for  presenting  their 
opinions  strongly  and  plainly  on  important  issues. 
But,  equally  important,  they  feel  a  responsibility  to 
state  both  sides  of  those  issues  along  with  their  own 
judgments. 


An  editorial  page  more  responsive  to 
its  readers  .  .  . 


S*t.  pptprsburtj  ainiPB 

FL^IDA  S  BEST  NEWSPAPER 

Evening  Independent 


ind  Liv«fi*s( 


P.O.  Box  1 121 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33701 


JANUARY 

7-19 — API  Women's  Page  Editors  seminar.  Columbia  University. 

11- 13 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association.  Hilton  Inn,  Tucson. 

12- 13 — ^Virginia  Press  Association.  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke. 

14-17 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Chateau 
Frontenac,  Quebec. 

18-20 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Marriott  Motor 
Hotel,  Newton,  Mass. 

18-20— Tennessee  Press  Association.  Hotel  Sheraton,  Nashville. 

18- 21 — New  England  Press  Association.  Sheraton-Boston,  Boston. 

19- 20 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Marriott  Motor  Hotel. 
Newton,  Mass. 

20- 23— Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  conference.  Sherman  House, 
Chicago. 

20- 26 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America.  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Acapulco, 
Mexico. 

21- 23 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Walt 
Disney  World,  Orlando,  Fla. 

21-Feb.  2— API  Sports  Editors  seminar.  Columbia  University. 

26-28 — ^Texas  Press  Association.  Marriott  Hotel,  Dallas. 


FEBRUARY 

4-16— API  Newspaper  Promotion  and  Public  Relations  seminar.  Columbia 
University. 

8-10— Alabama  Press  Association.  Downtowner  Motor  Hotel,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

8-10 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton-Columbus,  Columbus. 

10- 13 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association  Winter  meeting.  Fairmont  Roosevelt 
Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

11- 14 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  Atlantis  Lodge,  Cocoa 
Beach.  Fla. 

15- 17 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Seminar  on  Press  and 
Government.  Sheraton  Harrisburg,  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

16- 17 — Texas  Press  Association  Advertising  conference.  Cibola  Inn,  Arling¬ 
ton. 

16-17 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  University  of  Oregon 
School  of  Journalism  Press  Conference,  Eugene. 

16-17— Women  In  Communication,  Region  7.  Downtown  Ramada  Inn, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

18-20 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Fort  Brown  Hotel,  Brownsville. 

18-March  2 — API  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  (for  newspapers 
over  50,000  circulation! .  Columbia  University. 

22-24— South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Town  House  Motor  Inn,  Columbia. 

22-24 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  Hyatt  Lodge,  Minneapolis. 

24 —  Women  In  Communications.  Region  5.  Hotel  Westward  Ho,  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

25- 27 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Thruway  Hyatt  House, 
Albany. 


MARCH 

2-4 — Maryland,  Delaware,  D.C.  Press  Association  convention.  Sheraton- 
Lanham,  Washington  Beltway. 

4-6 — AN  PA  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  Conference.  Continental  Plaza 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

4-16— API  Management  and  Costs  seminar  (for  newspapers  over  75,000 
circulation).  Columbia  University. 

8-10— Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  conference.  Hilton  Hotel. 
Washington,  D.C. 

8-10— Natienal  Newspaper  Association  Government  Affairs  conference. 
Washington  D.C.  Hilton. 

15- 17 — North  and  East  Texas  Press  Association,  Arlington. 

16- 18 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Pick- 
Ft.  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

18-19 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Binghamton. 

18-30 — API  Classified  Advertising  Managers  seminar.  Columbia  University. 

22- 24 — INPA  Promotion/ Research  Seminar,  Ramada  Inn,  Phoenix. 

23- 24 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  Atkinson  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 
25-27 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Marriott  Motor 

Hotel,  Chicago. 

29-31 — Tennessee  Press  Association  Advertising  conference.  Hyatt  Regency 
Hotel,  Knoxville. 

29-31 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association-Interstate  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  Association.  Sheraton  Harrisburg  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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ANDREWS.  CARRON  -  PHILIP  J.  CROWLEY  -  Sports  DAVID  W.  DE  LONG - 

Reporter;  Harvard  '73,  from  writer;  Holy  Cross  '73,  from  Reporter;  Colby  '73,  from 
Charlottesville,  Va.  Needham,  Mass.  Hingham,  Mass. 


BRUCE  A.  KIMBALL  - 
Reporter;  Dartmouth  '73, 
from  Ashland,  Mass. 


MANLI  HO  -  Reporter;  Smith 
'72,  from  Bogota,  Colombia. 


YANCY  MILES  -  Reporter; 
Harvard  '73,  from 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


MICHAEL  MORIARTY  - 
Reporter;  Boston  University 
'73,  from  Oxon  Hill,  Md. 


WALTER  V.  ROBINSON,  JR.  - 
Reporter;  Northeastern  '73, 
from  Melrose,  Mass. 


R.  DIANNE  SCOTT  -  Copy 
desk  editor;  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity  '73,  from  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.Y. 


NORMAN  G.  SCOTT - 
Reporter;  University  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts/Boston  '73,  from 
Dorchester,  Mass. 


MARTHA  SHIRK  -  Copy  desk 
editor;  Swarthmore  '73, 
from  Allentown,  Pa. 


RICHARD  J.  SWANSON  - 
Reporter;  Northeastern  '73, 
from  Medford,  Mass. 


GRANVILLE  WALKER,  JR.  - 
Reporter-reviewer;  Cornell 
'73,  from  Detroit,  Mich. 


W\e  lost  13  top  writers, 
eclit(»*s  andr^rters. 


It  happens  every  fall.  Hope¬ 
fully,  though,  some  of  them  will 
be  back.  Maybe  even  all  of  them 
will  be.  They  were  our  summer 
interns ...  a  group  of  college  men 
and  women  who  spent  their 
summer  vacations  as  working 
writers,  editors  and  reporters 
for  The  Globe. 

And  they  did  a  great  job. 

All  of  them. 

For  three  months,  they 
worked  alongside  our  regular 
staff  people.  They  shared  the 
responsibilities  and  the  prob¬ 


lems,  the  work  and  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  seeing  a  big  city  daily  go 
to  press  twice  a  day. 

In  the  process,  they  gained 
the  kind  of  experience  that  isn’t 
found  in  textbooks.  Or  class¬ 
rooms.  They  were  able  to  find 
out  what  practical  journalism  is 
really  all  about.  And  we  had  the 
chance  to  work  with  some  of  the 
brightest  young  journalists  in 
the  country. 

Next  summer  there  will  i  le 
another  group  of  young  m«  'n  and 
women.  And  the  year  aftei  that. 


And  the  year  after  that.  And 
maybe  some  of  the  young  jour¬ 
nalists  who  just  left  will  be  back 
then  to  help  break  in  these  new 
people. 

We’d  like  to  think  so. 

Scores  of  former  interns  have 
returned  to  become  familiar 
names  on  our  staff  since  we 
began  the  program  in  1960.  And 
we  can’t  think  of  any  other 
thirteen  people  we’d  rather  see 
added  to  the  list. 

The  BostMi  Globe 
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1973  Newspaper 
Advertising  Issue 

Featuring  winners 
of  the  1973 
NoRMA  Awards  for 
the  best  newspaper 
retail  advertising 

Published 
Jan.  20, 1973 

SPACE  RESERVATION  AND  COPY 
DEADLINE— JANUARY  11,  1973 

Special  distribution  at 
the  INAE  Convention, 

Walt  Disney  World 
Orlando,  Florida 
(January  21-23) 
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CA  TCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

SEX  and  SIN  are  out,  acrording  to  a  New  York  Times  story 
on  1973  license  plates  for  the  Empire  State.  There  are  more 
no-no  letter  combinations  on  a  list  drawn  up  hy  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Motor  Vehicles,  including  SOB,  FEM,  POT,  PIG  and 
RAT.  New  York  press  will  continue  to  receive  special  NYP 
letters  on  plates. 

*  *  * 

LOVE  STORY  as  told  in  one  paragraph  in  the  Brighton 
Police  Gazette  column  of  the  Brighton-Pittsford  (N.Y.)  Post. 
“Rochester  Police  Department  says  call  received  from  man 
who  wants  to  turn  himself  in  for  deserting  his  wife.  Patrol 
contacted  wife,  and  she  agreed  to  let  him  come  home.  Couple 
has  been  married  one  month  and  decided  to  give  it  another  trv.” 

*  *  * 

SOME  BIRDS  MADE  HEADLINES  as  1972  limped  away— 
as  if  you  didn’t  know.  The  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald  even  bad 
a  headline  suggesting,  “Borrow  a  bird  on  your  library  card.” 
This  was  for  an  AP  story  out  of  Concord.  N.H..  telling  how 
the  public  library  had  cataloged  a  collection  of  stuffed  birds 
and  made  them  available  to  borrowers.  First  users  were  artists. 

And  the  Washington  Post  head  for  Donald  Baker’s  story 
about  birdproofing  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  for  the  inaugural 
parade  with  the  use  of  a  chemical  repellant  was:  “A  Hot  Foot 
for  the  Birds.”  Then  Edward  Eulenberg  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  Service  explained  intricacies  of  the  annual  census  con¬ 
ducted  by  dedicated  “birders”  and  the  National  Audubon  So¬ 
ciety  so  that  we  soon  shall  know  just  how  many  feathered 
friends  are  in  the  U.S..  Canada.  Mexico.  Central  America,  and 
the  West  Indies.  Mexico  bird-watchers  participate  again  after 
a  lapse  of  15  years.  Edward  didn’t  explain  reason  for  their 
inactivity  all  that  time. 

*  «  * 

GOLLY,  SHE’S  JOLLY  summarized  the  Detroit  News  jump 
head  for  staff  writer  Charlotte  Slater’s  account  of  a  three-hour 
holiday  stint  as  a  Salvation  Army  kettle  attendant.  Briefing  in 
her  words,  ordered:  “Smile  a  lot.  Don’t  lean  up  against  the 
buildings;  stand  square  on  the  two  feet  God  gave  you.  And  a 
sign  of  the  times — in  case  of  a  robbery  attempt,  don’t  fight 
back.  Just  scream  like  crazy  for  the  police.” 

*  *  * 

“I  HAVE  NEVER  UNDERSTOOD  THE  DIFFERENCE  be¬ 
tween  ‘who’  and  ‘whom’  and  I  do  not  like  people  who  do.” 
wrote  columnist  Russell  Baker  in  a  vear-end  position  paper  on 
what  he  likes  and  does  not  like.  Declared  Russell:  “I  like  beer, 
smoke.  Friday  night,  Saturday  night,  summer  vacation  and 
drive-in  hamburgers.  I  like  sex.  too.  but  you  won’t  catch  me 
veiling  about  it  to  the  whole  damn  country,  like  some  people 
I  could  name  .  .  .” 

*  *  * 

PREDICTIONS  REVIEWED— Robert  Yoakum’s  first  Janu¬ 
ary  column  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  looked  hack 
at  his  1972  news  predictions,  suggesting  he  had  achieved  “bril¬ 
liant”  accuracy.  “I  alone  predicted  the  winner  of  the  World 
Series.  What  I  wrote  was  that  ‘the  big  prize  in  baseball  next 
year  will  go  to  the  most  athletic  team.’  And  who  won?  The 
Oakland  Athletics  ...  I  alone  predicted  the  Watergate  es¬ 
pionage  affair.  W'hat  I  wrote  was  ‘In  the  presidential  cam¬ 
paign.  the  Republicans  will  do  everything  they  can  to  bug  the 
Democrats  .  .  .” 

*  *  * 

WISH-rD-SAID-THAT-DEPT.— J.  B.  Gordon,  news  bureau 
director  for  Rollins  College  in  Winter  Park.  Florida,  sends 
this  poem  found  in  papers  which  belonged  to  his  mother.  Jean 
Bell,  a  staff  writer  for  the  Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald  at  the  time 
of  her  death.  Gordon  writes  that  as  far  as  he  knows  the  poem 
was  original. 

My  neighbor’s  ox,  I  covet  not 
His  ass,  nor  yet  his  wife, 

A  smug  contentment  with  my  lot 
Is  the  tenor  of  my  life. 

But  when  I  hear,  or  see  in  print 
Some  bit  of  smart  rhit-ehat 
My  aura  is  as  green  as  mint 
And  I  wish  I’d  thought  of  that! 
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Guess  who 

Lgets  this 
icense  Plate  ? 


The  quaint  tradition  of  providing  Massachusetts’  city 
mayors  with  license  plates  denoting  the  city’s  rank  in 
the  State  will  continue  in  1973.  However,  prestigious 
M2  provided  for  the  2nd  largest  city  will  leave  Worcester 
and  go  to  Springfield. 

Springfield  has  long  been  the  second  largest  SMSA, 
the  second  largest  ADI,  and  now  the  second  largest  city  in 
Massachusetts  with  169,027  population  compared  to 
Worcester’s  167,462  in  the  1971  State  census  count. 

Springfield  Is  where  it’s  happening.  You  can  be  right  in 
the  midst  of  the  action  thru  the  Springfield  Newspapers, 
Union,  News  and  Republican. 

The  largest  newspapers  in  Massachusetts  outside  Boston. 


Editor  61.  Publisher 

•  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


Chartar  llambar.  Audit 
*MiDrn*  Boraaa  of  Ctrenlatlons 
Mambw.  Amarleoa 
BosImm  ProM  lae. 


Robort  U.  Irowii  J«m«  Wriflfcf  Brown 

FwblMior  and  EdHor  FMblMior,  Chairman  of  lha  Board,  I9I2>I959 


*Free  flow  of  information*  act 

Many  “reporters’  privilege"  bills  have  been  introduced  in  both 
houses  of  Congp-ess  but  the  one  just  proposed  by  news  media  seems 
to  cover  all  the  important  angles  and  deserves  the  support  of  media. 
It  also  bears  a  more  accurate  and  significant  label  than  the  others — 
“The  Free  Flow  of  Information  Act.” 

The  bill  will  probably  be  labeled  by  some  as  the  “AN PA  Bill” 
because  the  initiative  comes  from  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  bill  repre¬ 
sents  the  consensus  of  most  of  the  major  media  associations,  print  and 
broadcast,  in  the  U.S.  which  were  consulted  by  ANP.A. 

The  bill  is  unique  in  that  it  would  grant  unqualified  privilege 
from  subpoena  of  reporters  and  news  media  materials  in  both  federal 
and  state  proceedings.  “Our  studies  and  consultations  both  within 
the  ANPA  membership  and  with  other  organizations,  led  the  ANPA 
board  of  directors  to  the  conclusion  that  only  legislation  which  grants 
an  unqualified  privilege  from  subpoena  will  achieve  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  assuring  a  free  flow  of  information  to  the  public,"  it  was 
stated. 

E&P  commented  recently  that  support  for  such  legislation  is  now 
almost  unanimous.  Numerous  federal  and  state  executives  and  legis¬ 
lators  have  expressed  their  sympathy.  The  Gallup  Poll  has  discovered 
widespread  public  support. 

Now,  what  we  need  is  some  action  on  Capitol  Flill  to  stop  the 
erosion  of  the  free  flow  of  information  which  has  already  become 
apparent  following  the  recent  rash  of  contempt  cases. 

^Important  and  vital  medium  * 

For  many  years  it  was  popular  among  newspaper  advertising  men 
to  blame  advertising  agencies  for  buying  television  time  instead  of 
newspaper  space  for  their  clients  only  because  it  was  more  profitable 
for  the  agencies.  There  were  other  reasons  cited  but  the  net  thrust 
was  that  agencies  were  myopic  in  their  view  of  newspajjers. 

It  is  refreshing,  therefore,  to  have  the  media  department  of  one  of 
the  largest  and  oldest  ad  agencies  come  forth  with  some  compli¬ 
mentary  remarks  about  the  value  of  newspapers  and  newspaper 
advertising.  In  case  some  of  you  missed  it,  here  is  the  statement: 

“Newspapers  are  an  important  and  vital  medium  to  our  American 
way  of  life.  They  are  read  regularly  by  virtually  everyone  who  can 
read.  It  is  the  one  place  that  everyone  turns  to  for  in-depth  coverage 
of  national  and  international  new’s  and  news  of  their  local  com¬ 
munities. 

“While  some  great  newspapers  have  ceased  publication  and  some 
others  have  lost  circulation  in  recent  years,  the  average  newspaper 
today  is  bigger  than  ever  before  with  more  circulation  and  more 
p>ages  of  editorial  and  advertising  new's.  And,  with  the  advent  of 
greater  public  interest  in  the  world  about  us,  there  has  been  a  growing 
interest,  need  and  desire  for  newspapers  on  the  part  of  their  readers. 

“The  newspaper  is  the  primary  medium  of  the  local  and  retail 
advertiser  but  it  also  has  important  characteristics  and  values  not 
found  in  other  media  to  offer  the  national  advertiser.” 


(  Mo.  OToraao  not  paid  Jono  M,  19TS — ^U.MC 
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letters 

COURT  OF  PEERS 

I  strongly  object  to  your  December  16 
editorial,  It’s  getting  to  be  unanimous,  to 
tbe  Bryan  (0.)  Times  editorial  you  re¬ 
printed  and  to  tbe  general  protests  of  edi¬ 
tors  and  reporters  over  tbe  removal  of  pro¬ 
tection  from  reporters’  confidential  sources. 

I  have  been  a  journalist  for  many  years, 
and  I  find  a  lot  of  things  wrong  (as  well 
as  right)  in  the  practice  of  shielding  news 
sources. 

The  Bryan  editorial  compared  a  news¬ 
paper  reporter  to  a  doctor,  lawyer  and  a 
minister,  all  of  whom  receive  confidential 
information.  However,  you  failed  to  note 
that  only  a  newspaper  reporter  uses  the 
privileged  information  to  force  a  public 
reaction.  The  other  recipients  keep  and 
use  the  information  in  limited  non-public 
ways  much  more  in  keeping  with  the  con¬ 
fidence  in  which  the  information  was  trans¬ 
mitted  in  the  first  place:  doctors  to  treat, 
lawyers  to  develop  a  legal  argument,  min¬ 
isters  merely  to  understand  and  sympa¬ 
thize.  Only  a  journalist  accepts  private 
information  and  then  turns  around  and 
publicizes  a  premeditated  part  of  that  in¬ 
formation  to  the  whole  world.  In  short,  the 
Bryan  editorial  writer  was  adding  up  ap¬ 
ples  and  oranges. 

It  is  exactly  how  much  a  reporter  chooses 
to  tell  about  a  specific  injustice  that  is 
causing  all  the  trouble,  not  the  right  of 
the  reporter  to  find  it  out  in  the  first  place. 
In  making  only  a  part  of  the  confidential 
information  public,  a  reporter  is  assuming 
the  mantle  of  a  demigod.  In  effect,  the  re¬ 
porter  says,  “/  know  what  is  best  for  the 
public  to  know,  and  I  will  reveal  nothing 
more.” 

Well,  if  we  journalists  are  to  play  God 
with  privileged  information  and  its  partial 
release  to  the  public,  we  had  better  possess 
more  judgement  and  a  broader  viewpoint 
than  most  reporters  have  with  whom  I’m 
acquainted.  For  the  most  part,  journalists 
do  not  make  especially  good  philosophers 
nor  sociologists.  Their  view  in  protecting 
their  news  sources  is  a  very  narrow  one — 
not  for  the  good  of  the  community,  not  even 
for  the  good  of  the  sotirce,  hut  only  for  the 
good  of  the  reporter  himself  and  other  re¬ 
porters  who  will  fail  to  get  an  easy  future 
scoop  if  a  source  must  be  revealed. 

The  granting  of  immunity  to  prosecu¬ 
tion  in  the  face  of  a  crime  is  a  weighty 
privilege  to  bestow  even  for  judges.  I  do 
not  say  it  shouldn’t  be  bestowed  by  a  jour¬ 
nalist  seeking  to  expose  some  wrongdoing, 
but  I  violently  object  to  granting  the  com¬ 
mission  to  every  young  journalist  20  days 
out  of  J -school  (in  at  least  one  case,  the 
journalist  wasn’t  even  out  of  school  yet). 
If  a  man  is  going  to  commit  a  crime,  he 
must  be  held  responsible.  If  a  man  is  going 
to  expose  that  crime,  he  also  must  be  held 
responsible. 

It  is  quite  true  the  lack  of  a  shield  for 
a  reporter’s  sources  will  prevent  some  foul 
deeds  from  coming  to  light.  It  is  also  true 
a  shield  will  cause  misinformation  to  he 
published  in  the  name  of  honest  expose 
reporting.  I  believe  it  might  be  possible  to 
have  the  best  of  both  worlds  by  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  Court  of  Peers  within  the  world 
of  journalism,  made  up  of  highly-experi¬ 
enced  editors  and  reporters. 


This  “court”  would  set  up  standards  out¬ 
lining  exactly  what  qualifies  for  source  pro¬ 
tection  and  what  does  not.  A  dispute  would 
be  reviewed  by  the  court,  and  if  a  reporter 
could  prove  to  his  own  peers  his  diligence 
in  getting  at  the  truth  and  the  importance 
of  protecting  his  source,  then  the  source 
would  be  protected.  But  the  careless,  irre¬ 
sponsible  journalist  would  be  required  to 
stand  up  in  the  open  courts  of  society,  with¬ 
out  any  protection  from  the  Court  of  Peers, 
if  he  chose  to  protect  the  sources  of  his  in¬ 
formation. 

Certainly  some  sources  would  dry  up:  a 
good  investigative  reporter  never  has  an 
easy  job.  But  track  records  gradually  would 
be  built:  Jack  Jones  of  The  Daily  News 
has  27  protective  decisions  from  the  Court 
of  Peers,  so  he  is  safe  to  handle  confidences, 
etc.  The  main  point  is,  if  reporters  are  act¬ 
ing  in  the  public  interest,  they  must  be  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  public.  I  say:  let  journal¬ 
ists  report  what  they  will,  under  protection 
of  their  peers  if  they  are  careful  and  con¬ 
scientious  in  what  they  report  and  under 
penalty  of  law  if  they  are  not.  Journalists 
must  sit  in  judgement  on  other  journalists; 
if  they  do  not,  society  will  do  it  for  them. 
In  fact,  this  is  precisely  what  is  happening 
right  now. 

Wes  Robinson 

Simsbury,  Connecticut 

*  *  « 

POLITICAL  REPORTING 

I  read  with  interest  George  L.  Garrigues 
article  about  Bill  Boyarsky  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  (E&P,  12/16/72). 

I  think  it  is  so  important  that  good  politi¬ 
cal  reporters  he  developed  as  at  present 
the  poor  public  knows  very  little  about  what 
is  at  issue  in  any  election  these  days,  and 
the  newspapers  are  almost  no  help. 

However.  I  found  his  attitude  toward  be¬ 
ing  a  candidate  for  public  office  very  of¬ 
fensive.  Situations  such  as  he  objects  to  in 
politics  are  corrected  by  the  collective  ef¬ 
fect  of  individual  actions.  Decent,  intelli¬ 
gent  people  are  going  to  have  to  grit  their 
teeth  and  take  some  of  these  jobs  which 
are  presently  so  frustrating.  His  attitude 
reflects  the  common  feeling  of  “let  the 
other  fellow  do  it”.  I  suspect  he  prefers  to 
stand  back  and  criticize  without  being  will¬ 
ing  to  take  any  flack  such  as  politicians  do. 
If  so,  his  reporting  will  lack  a  depth  of 
understanding  which  every  reporter  should 
strive  to  have. 

(Mrs.)  Hazel  Arnold 

Houston,  Texas 

*  «  * 

ON  Ms. 

In  response  to  the  December  16  com¬ 
ments  of  Carlton  Brown  of  Manns  Choice, 
Pa.  relative  to  the  alleged  backgrounds  of 
four  former  female  editors  of  the  Michigan 
Daily: 

Why  pick  on  the  females?  Why  don’t 
you  say  how  many  past  male  Michigan 
Daily  editors  “died  young,  had  broken  mar¬ 
riages.  remained  single,  looked  like  they 
had  been  through  the  DMZ  or  were  thrown 
by  their  wives  down  a  flight  of  stairs?”  (To 
quote  Mr.  Brown) 

Or  are  both  irrelevant? 

Janice  Law 

Houston,  Texas 
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FREE  PRESS 

The  account  by  Dr.  Harvey  Saalberg  of 
the  repression  being  shown  toward  the 
Daily  Kent  Stater  (E&P,  12/16/72)  brought 
to  light  another  of  the  disgusting  attempts 
by  the  state  of  Ohio  and  its  officers  to  keep 
all  but  their  own  political  views  from  reach¬ 
ing  the  public. 

In  my  25  years  in  the  state,  including 
three  as  a  journalism  student  at  Kent  State, 
this  stands  as  the  most  blatant  attempt  by 
the  state  to  subvert  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  The  attempts  to  suppress  other  free¬ 
doms  at  Kent  State  are  well  known  to  us 
all  and  entirely  another  matter. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  Alice  Van  Auken 
and  her  colleagues  would  have  endorsed 
Richard  Nixon,  they  would  have  received 
only  the  congratulations  of  state  and  uni¬ 
versity  officials  involved  in  the  current  farce. 

They  should  all  follow  the  lead  of  Gov. 
John  Gilligan  and  spend  their  time  search¬ 
ing  for  the  right  $40, (XK)  crystal  chandelier 
for  their  offices. 

Jim  Nichols 

Maritime  writer  for  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 

Ledger-Star. 


Short  Takes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L  . . .  will  celebrate  their 
25th  wedding  anniversary  Nov.  29.  This 
will  be  a  league  semi-final  game. — Salem 
(Mass.)  Evening  News. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Lutheran  faith  .  .  .  requires  belief 
in  all  the  angles,  devils  and  miracles  just 
as  they  are  recorded  in  the  Bible. — The 
New  York  Times, 

*  *  * 

Female  dogs  will  amorous  intent  would 
be  forbidden  to  leaven  their  own  yards 
under  the  terms  of  the  ordiance. — Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times-Herald. 

*  *  * 

The  new  system  calls  for  construction 
of  21  major  parcel  soiling  centers  across 
the  country. — The  Oregon  Journal. 

*  *  * 

A  tradition  from  the  past — hostility — 
is  the  story  of  Texas  breweries  ...  —  Har¬ 
lingen  (Tex.)  Valley  Morning  Star. 

*  *  * 

And  the  100  companies  exhibiting  their 
warts  spent  another  $900  per  day. — San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Light. 
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1972  was  no  exception. 


^ettr  jlork  SimeiS 

First  in  media  advertising  among  all  U.S.  newspapers. 


Year  otter  year,  medio  advertisers  in¬ 
vest  more  promotion  doliors  in  The  New  York 
Times  than  in  any  other  medium— print  or 
broadcast,  iocai  or  national,  trade  or  con¬ 
sumer. 
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Privilege  bill  is  sent 
to  Congress  by  ANPA 


The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  has  recommended  that  the 
Congress  enact  legislation  which  would 
block  subpoena  of  reporters  and  unpub¬ 
lished  news  media  materials  in  both  Fed¬ 
eral  and  state  proceedings. 

In  letters  to  the  chairmen  of  the  Judici¬ 
ary  Subcommittees  of  the  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate,  ANPA  president  Stanford  Smith  sub¬ 
mitted  a  draft  bill  which  would  grant 
unqualified  privilege  from  subpoena  of  re¬ 
porters  and  news  media  materials.  He 
said  the  draft  bill  resulted  from  a  series 
of  legal  studies  and  consultations  with 
many  other  organizations  of  newspapers 
and  broadcasters. 

The  ANPA  Board  of  Directors  adopted 
a  policy  position  in  support  of  unqualified 
privilege  legislation  after  devoting  many 
hours  to  study  of  the  problem  over  the 
past  three  years  (E&P,  December  9). 

Publishers  must  lead 

In  a  statement  Davis  Taylor,  publisher 
of  the  Boston  Globe  and  chairman  of  the 
ANPA  Board,  said: 

Under  our  concept  of  a  free  press, 
newspaper  publishers  bear  the  ultimate 
responsibility  to  the  public  to  preserve  a 
free  flow  of  information.  This  means  pub¬ 
lishers  must  protect  the  rights  of  their 
reporters  and  editors  under  all  circum¬ 
stances  to  gather,  edit  and  disseminate 
information.  Our  reporters  have  already 
reported  a  drying  up  of  sources  because 
of  fears  stemming  from  the  recent  wave 
of  subpoenas  of  newsmen  and  their  mate¬ 
rials. 

Publishers  accept  their  leadership  role 
and  their  responsibility  to  the  public.  That 
is  why  ANPA  offers  suggested  legislation 
language  which  will  assure  protection  of 
the  flow  of  information,  uninhibited  by 
subpoenas  in  either  Federal  or  state  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

We  hope  the  new  Congress  will  give 
early  consideration  to  these  problems. 

In  its  5-4  decision  June  29,  1972,  in  the 
Branzburg,  Pappas  and  Caldwell  cases, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  effect  referred 
the  problem  back  to  the  Congress  with  the 
statement  that  “Congress  has  freedom  to 
determine  whether  a  statutory  newsman’s 
privilege  is  necessary  and  desirable  and  to 
fashion  standards  and  rules  as  narrow  or 
broad  as  deemed  necessary  to  address  the 
evil  discerned  and,  equally  important,  to 
re-fashion  those  rules  as  experience  from 
time  to  time  may  dictate.” 

Full  study  made 

In  the  ANPA  letters  to  the  Congress, 
Smith  said  ANPA  had  conducted  a  series 
of  studies  “to  analyze  the  numerous  com¬ 
plex  problems  which  needed  to  be  consid¬ 


ered  before  media  representatives  or  the 
Congress  could  determine  what  form  of 
legislation,  if  any,  would  meet  the  needs 
of  the  public  and  the  media  to  assure  a 
free  flow  of  information.”  He  also  said 
“the  need  for  corrective  action  has  become 
even  more  apparent  as  additional  contro¬ 
versies  have  arisen  following  subpoenas  of 
more  newsmen  and/or  unpublished  mate¬ 
rials.” 

Smith  testified  before  the  House  Judici¬ 
ary  Subcommittee  on  September  27,  1972, 
and  had  declined  to  recommend  any  form 
of  legislation  while  the  ANPA  studies 
were  still  in  progress. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  this 
Act  may  be  titled:  “The  Free  Flow  of 
Information  Act.” 

SECTION  1.  Congress  declares  that: 

(1)  the  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  insure 
the  free  flow  of  news  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  public ;  those  who  gather,  write 
or  edit  information  for  the  public  or  dis¬ 
seminate  information  to  the  public  can 
perform  these  vital  functions  only  in  a 
free  and  unfettered  atmosphere; 

(2)  such  persons  must  not  be  inhibited, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  governmental 
lestraint  or  sanction  imposed  by  govern¬ 
mental  process;  rather  they  must  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  gather,  write,  edit  or  dissemi¬ 
nate  news  or  other  information  vigorously 
so  that  the  public  can  be  fully  informed; 

(3)  compelling  such  persons  to  disclose 
a  source  of  information  or  disclose  unpub¬ 
lished  information  is  contrary  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  and  inhibits  the  free  flow  of 
information  to  the  public; 

(4)  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  provide 
effective  measures  to  halt  and  prevent 
this  inhibition ; 

(5)  the  obstruction  of  the  free  flow  of 
information  through  any  medium  of  com¬ 
munication  to  the  public  affects  interstate 
commerce; 

(6)  this  act  is  necessary  to  insure  the 
free  flow  of  information  and  to  implement 
the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amendments 
and  Article  I,  Section  8  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

SECTION  2.  No  person  shall  be  re¬ 
quired  to  disclose  in  any  federal  or  state 
proceeding  either 

(1)  the  source  of  any  published  or  un¬ 
published  information  obtained  in  the 
gathering,  receiving  or  processing  of  in¬ 
formation  for  any  medium  of  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  public,  or 

(2)  any  unpublished  information  ob- 


EtP 

Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


In  his  letter  Smith  said:  “Our  studies 
and  consultations,  both  within  the  ANPA 
membership  and  with  other  organizations, 
led  the  ANPA  board  of  directors  to  the 
conclusion  that  only  legislation  which 
grants  an  unqualified  privilege  from  sub¬ 
poena  will  achieve  the  fundamental  pur¬ 
pose  of  assuring  a  free  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  public.”  Enclosed  with  the  let¬ 
ter  was  a  reprint  of  a  recent  Gallup  Poll 
indicating  widespread  public  support  for 
legislative  action  (E&P,  December  9). 

Among  the  organizations  consulted  by 
ANPA  were:  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  Radio  and  Television  News 
Writers  Association,  Reporters  Committee 
for  Freedom  of  the  Press,  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Broadcasters,  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
the  television  networks,  and  the  newspa¬ 
per  parties  involved  in  the  three  subpoena 
cases  (Branzburg,  Pappas  and  Caldwell) 
that  went  to  the  Supreme  Court. 


tained  or  prepared  in  gathering,  receiving 
or  processing  of  information  for  any 
medium  of  communication  to  the  public. 

SECTION  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
Act,  the  term — 

(1)  “Federal  or  state  proceeeding”  in¬ 
cludes  any  proceeding  or  investigation  be¬ 
fore  or  by  any  federal  or  state  judicial, 
legislative,  executive  or  administrative 
body; 

(2)  “Medium  of  communication”  in¬ 
cludes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  any  newspa¬ 
per,  magazine,  other  periodical,  book, 
pamphlet,  news  service,  wire  service, 
news  or  feature  syndicate,  broadcast  sta¬ 
tion  or  network,  or  cable  television  sys¬ 
tem; 

(3)  “Information”  includes  any  writ¬ 
ten,  oral  or  pictorial  news  or  other  mate¬ 
rial  ; 

(4)  “Published  information”  means  any 
information  disseminated  to  the  public  by 
the  person  from  whom  disclosure  is 
sought ; 

(5)  “Unpublished  information”  includes 
information  not  disseminated  to  the  public 
by  the  person  from  whom  disclosure  is 
sought,  whether  or  not  related  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  disseminated  and  includes, 
but  is  not  limited  to,  all  notes,  outtakes, 
photographs,  tapes  or  other  data  or  w’hat- 
ever  sort  not  itself  disseminated  to  the 
public  through  a  medium  of  communica¬ 
tion,  whether  or  not  published  information 
based  upon  or  related  to  such  material  has 
been  disseminated ; 

(6)  “Processing”  includes  compiling, 
storing  and  editing  of  information; 

(7)  “Person”  means  any  individual,  and 
any  partnership,  corporation,  association, 
or  other  legal  entity  existing  under  or 
authorized  by  the  law  of  the  United 
States,  any  State  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any 
foreign  country. 


ANPA ’s  Full  Privilege  Bill 
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Top  investigative  newsmen 
tell  ‘tricks-of-the-trade’ 


By  Patrick  Riordan 

Forty-three  Southern  journalists  at¬ 
tended  a  workshop  on  investigative  report¬ 
ing  at  the  University  of  Florida  in 
Gainesville,  December  10-13,  sponsored  by 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation  Foundation.  A  special  grant 
from  the  Edward  J.  Meeman  Foundation, 
commemorating  the  longtime  editor  of  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  helped  finance 
the  workshop. 

Participants’  experience  ranged  from 
those  who  came  to  learn  where  to  begin, 
to  nearly  full-time  investigative  reporters 
like  Bill  Lynch  of  the  New  Orleans  States- 
Item  and  Clarence  Jones  of  WHAS-tv 
in  Louisville,  with  many  years  of  experi¬ 
ence. 

Joining  Jones  and  Lynch  as  seminar 
session  leaders  were  John  Seigenthaler, 
editor  of  the  Nashtnlle  (Tenn.)  Ten¬ 
nessean,  and  Philip  E.  Meyer,  an  investi¬ 
gative  reporter  with  Knight  Newspapers 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

Investigative  reporters  participating  in 
the  seminar  included  Jim  Haught  of  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va)  Gazette,  Tucker 
Steinmetz  of  the  Little  Rock  Arkansas 
Gazette,  Gene  Nail  of  the  Palm  Beach 
(Fla.)  Post,  Dick  Stanley  of  the  Hunting- 
ton  (W.  Va.)  Advertiser,  and  several  oth¬ 
er  part-time  investigative  reporters  whose 
other  newsroom  responsibilities  limit  their 
investigative  work. 

Detective  role  stressed 

John  Paul  Jones,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Journalism  and  Communications  at  the 
University  of  Florida,  set  up  basic  defini¬ 
tions  as  the  three-day  seminar  opened.  He 
identified  two  kinds  of  investigative  re¬ 
porting: 

“The  first  is  detective  work  applied  to 
newspapers:  things  like  digging  into  pay 
vouchers,  building  permits,  and  various 
other  records  to  demonstrate  abuse  of 
funds.  It  often  involves  trying  to  get  in¬ 
formation  someone  doesn’t  want  you  to 
have. 

“The  second  is  educational,  what  might 
be  called  in-depth  reporting:  looking  at 
broad  things,  such  as  how  a  hospital  oper¬ 
ates,  or  how  some  complex  entity  func¬ 
tions. 

“Most  of  our  emphasis  here  will  be  on 
the  first  category,’’  Dean  Jones  said.  He 
was  right. 

Billy  Lynch  of  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
States-Item  approaches  investigative  re¬ 
porting  from  the  traditional  newspaper¬ 
man’s  perspective  of  records,  making  con¬ 
tacts  that  can  provide  documents,  then 
finding  a  “friendly  expert’’  in  the  field  to 
help  make  sense  out  of  them. 

“A  real  taste  for  detail,  a  desire  to  stay 
with  the  same  story  for  many  months 


(Mr.  Riordan  is  an  assistant  editor  at  The 
Oak  Ridger  in  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee.  He 
was  one  of  the  participants  in  the  semi¬ 
nar.) 


until  you  finally  connect,  and  the  strong 
support  of  the  top  level  of  your  paper, 
from  the  editor  on  up,  are  what  make  it 
possible  for  you  to  do  this  kind  of  work,’’ 
l.ynch  said.  He  stressed  several  times  that 
reporters  ought  to  look  for  another  news¬ 
paper  if  their  management  isn’t  willing  to 
back  up  the  kind  of  tough,  hard-hitting 
reporting  that  results  from  an  investiga¬ 
tion. 

Code  of  conduct 

Some  of  Lynch’s  paraphrased  comments 
form  a  sort  of  codd  for  investigative  re¬ 
porters,  with  these  principal  tenets: 

— Be  accurate,  and  develop  a  sense  of 
fairness.  If  you  make  a  mistake,  apolo¬ 
gize. 

— Build  your  paper’s  reputation  and 
your  own  for  fairness  and  guts.  When  the 
trail  leads  to  a  friend,  print  the  storj’  ex¬ 
actly  as  if  it  pointed  to  an  enemy. 

— Don’t  get  on  anyone’s  payroll  except 
your  paper’s. 

— Don’t  try  to  knock  down  your  opposi¬ 
tion  paper’s  story.  If  your  competitor  is 
showing  someone’s  feet  of  clay,  don’t  de¬ 
fend  him  because  he’s  a  Sunday  school 
superintendent. 

— Don’t  rush  into  print  just  because 
another  reporter  is  working  on  the  same 
story.  There’s  enough  corruption  to  go 
around. 

— Never  toss  out  an  anonymous  letter, 
but  always  triple  check  it.  And  with  an 
anonymous  telephone  tipster,  ask  why  the 
informant  wants  to  conceal  his  identity, 
and  where  to  go  to  document  what  the 
anonymous  source  says  is  true. 

— In  general,  go  to  the  person  whose 
misdeeds  the  story  will  uncover,  to  get  his 
side  of  it.  Sometimes  additional  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  uncovered,  and  it  increases  the 
credibility  of  the  story  if  the  reader 
knows  a  confrontation  has  occurred. 

— If  you  promise  not  to  identify  a 
source,  take  his  identity  with  you  to  the 
grave. 

“I  don’t  know  if  all  of  us  who  pretend 
or  portend  to  be  investigative  reporters 
are  going  to  go  to  jail,  but  you’ve  got  to 
protect  that  source,’’  Lynch  said. 

He  believes  the  best  documentation  is  a 
published  record,  or  a  canceled  check.  But 
sometimes  a  bluff  can  work. 

Gase  history  story 

He  detailed  a  series  on  the  sale  of  land 
for  a  city  park  by  a  four-man  syndicate, 
only  three  of  whose  members  were  record¬ 
ed  as  owners.  People  who  provided  some 
documents  to  Lynch  were  sure  the  fourth 
man  was  the  mayor.  Part  of  the  land  was 
sold  for  development  as  a  park;  the  re¬ 
mainder  was  retained  and  subdivided.  The 
city  built  the  park,  including  roads  which 
aided  in  the  subsequent  development  of 
the  adjacent  land.  Lynch  said. 

A  signed,  but  undated  and  un-notarized. 


copy  of  a  letter  of  agreement  among  the 
four  found  its  way  to  Lynch,  who  bluffed 
one  of  the  four  into  giving  him  a  lot  more 
information.  “I  never  got  the  notarized 
copy,’’  Lynch  said,  “but  the  bluff  worked.’’ 

“Then  we  developed  stories  out  of  the 
planning  office  about  the  history  of  the 
plans  for  the  roads,  stories  out  of  city 
council  vote  records  on  how  the  mayor  had 
voted  on  zoning  the  property  he  secretly 
owned  along  with  these  other  men,’’  Lynch 
said.  He  stressed  several  times  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  following  up  the  first  big  splash: 
if  potential  sources  identify  a  reporter  as 
competent,  energetic  and  able  to  get  the 
big  story  into  the  paper,  they’ll  come  for¬ 
ward,  Lynch  said.  And  when  the  big,  two- 
line  banner  lead  is  followed  in  subsequent 
days  by  six  or  seven  additional  stories, 
people  tend  to  develop  trust,  he  said. 

Lynch  regards  the  interview  and  the 
accountant’s  pad  and  pencil  as  his  two 
most  important  tools. 

Computers  reporters 

By  contrast,  Clarence  Jones  and  Philip 
Meyer  are  participating  in  the  age  of  the 
transistor.  Meyer  provided  a  computer 
tenninal  in  a  suitcase  and  allowed  report¬ 
ers  to  use  it  in  the  relaxed  atmosphere  of 
the  hospitality  room  (it  wouldn’t  work 
anywhere  else).  Reporters  obtained  access 
to  1968  presential  election  figures,  the 
1970  census,  and  a  world  index  of  social 
and  political  attitudes,  among  others  at 
the  Dartmouth  College  computer  center, 
by  placing  a  long-distance  call  to  Hanov¬ 
er,  N.H.,  and  plugging  the  phone  into  a 
special  receptacle  in  the  terminal.  It  was 
the  size  of  a  large  attache  case  and 
weighed  about  as  much  as  an  electric 
typewriter — which  is  what  it  was. 

Meyer,  whose  book  “Precision  Journal¬ 
ism’’  is  to  be  published  next  spring, 
presented  computer  methods  not  for  fer¬ 
reting  out  secret  data,  but  for  dealing 
with  large  amounts  of  available  informa¬ 
tion. 

“When  the  information  is  available,  but 
it’s  so  disorganized  or  there’s  so  much  of 
it  that  you  can’t  conduct  analysis,  there 
are  ways  to  manage  it  with  computers,’’ 
Meyer  said. 

Reporters  who  couldn’t  even  reconcile 
their  checkbooks  sat  down  at  Meyer’s  ma¬ 
chine  and  saw  the  computer  ask  them  (in 
the  easily  understandable  IMPRESS  com¬ 
puter  format)  “Do  you  want  user’s  in¬ 
structions?”  Typing  “yes”  brought  a  re¬ 
sponse  of  several  paragraphs  saying  that 
whenever  the  operator  didn’t  understand, 
all  he  had  to  do  was  type  the  word  “ex¬ 
plain.”  If  that  wasn’t  enough,  he  typed 
“detail”  and  got  a  simpler,  more  detailed 
answer.  The  computer  always  understood 
“stop,”  “list,”  and  “?”  commands,  also.  No 
one  who  sat  down  failed  to  get  a  run  of 
data. 

Getting  the  briber 

Clarence  Jones  shares  with  Meyer  a 
fascination  with  gadgets.  He  also  shares  a 
conviction  with  Bill  Lynch  that  the 
hardest  thing  an  investigative  reporter 
can  do  is  to  try  is  to  get  a  photograph  of  a 
bribe  changing  hands.  (Lynch  said  he 
doesn’t  waste  his  time  trying  to  prove 
that  someone  took  money.  He  tries  to  find 
out  what  they  did  in  exchange  for  the 
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U.S.-Canadian  circulation 
sets  all-time  high  mark 


Despite  the  closing;  of  several  newspa¬ 
pers  with  sizable  circulations,  the  total 
combined  daily  and  Sunday  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
was  up  by  1,050,890  in  1972,  according  to 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

The  ABC  reports  in  its  annual  study 
that  U.S.  daily  circulation  rose  610,240 
over  1971  for  an  average  of  62,363,381 
copies  per  issue  while  Sunday  circulation 
reached  an  average  of  50,391,861  copies 
per  issue,  up  440,650  over  last  year. 

The  ABC  said  seven  U.S.  newspapers 
surveyed  in  the  1971  report  were  no  lon¬ 
ger  being  published  in  1972.  They  were: 
hong  Beach  (N.J.)  Daily  Record,  Miami 
Racing  Form.  Prospect  Height  Herald 
(merged).  New  York  Morning  Telegraph, 
Boston  Herald  Traveler  (merged),  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.C.)  Daily  News  (merged),  and 
the  Newark  (N.J.)  News. 

Total  Canadian  daily  circulation  for  the 
year  reached  an  average  of  4,780,385  up 
339,500  over  1971,  the  ABC  study  re¬ 
vealed.  Sunday  circulation  in  Canada  de¬ 
clined  to  784,899,  a  decrease  of  261,884. 
The  ABC  said  the  drop  was  due  to  a 
switch  in  publishing  day  from  Sunday  to 
weekday  by  the  La  Patrie  and  Le  Petit 
newspapers  in  Montreal. 

The  combined  total  for  average  daily 
and  Sunday  circulation  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  was  118,310,526  per  issue  during 
1972,  which  the  ABC  said  was  a  record 
high.  The  increase  of  1,128,506  copies  is 
the  largest  one-year  gain  since  1960,  it 
noted. 

Sources  for  the  study  included  ABC 
“Fas-Fax”  reports  for  the  six-month 
period  ending  September  30,  1972;  U.S. 
Daily  Newspaper  Rates  and  Data, 
November  12,  1972;  and  Canadian  Adver¬ 
tising  Rates  and  Data,  December,  1972. 

ABC  audits  over  94%  of  all  daily  circu¬ 
lation  and  98%  of  all  Sunday  circulation 
in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  The  study  also 
includes  available  figures  on  non-member 
newspapers. 

Newspapers  for  which  no  circulation 
data  are  available  are  also  surveyed  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  daily  and  Sunday 
papers  known  to  exist.  This  year’s  total  is 
2,327,  a  decrease  of  five  from  the  previ¬ 
ous  year. 

Increases  reported  by  morning  and 
evening  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
more  than  offset  a  decrease  of  104,624 
copies  reported  by  all-day  newspapers. 
This  decrease  was  caused  by  six  newspa¬ 
pers  which  switched  from  an  all-day 
format  to  either  evening  or  morning. 

Sunday  circulation  in  the  United  States 
increased  in  37  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

In  Canada  both  morning  and  evening 
newspapers  contributed  to  the  daily  circu¬ 
lation  increases,  but  only  one  of  the  four 
provinces  with  Sunday  newspapers  re¬ 
ported  an  increase,  due  to  the  changes  in 
publishing  plans  and  one  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per  which  failed  to  report  its  figures  in 
time  to  be  included  in  the  study. 


ABC  member  newspapers  reported  in¬ 
creases  in  all  categories,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  all-day  newspapers,  while  non¬ 
member  papers  reported  slight  declines 
among  morning  papers  in  the  United 
States  and  evening  papers  in  Canada. 

Morning  circulations  were  26,234,121  in 
the  United  States  and  1,314,574  in  Cana¬ 
da;  evening  figures  were  35,493,040  in  the 
United  States  and  3,465,811  in  Canada; 
all-day  circulations,  all  in  the  States,  were 
626,220;  and  Sunday  circulations  were 
50,391,861  in  the  United  States  and  784,- 
899  in  Canada. 


2  Michigan  papers 
and  printing  co. 
sold  by  Gannett 

Two  weekly  newspapers  and  a  commer¬ 
cial  printing  plant  owned  by  The  Times- 
Herald  Company  of  Port  Huron,  Michi¬ 
gan  have  been  sold  to  Courtland  Commu¬ 
nications  Corporation,  a  Cleveland  based 
multi-media  corporation. 

The  sale,  effective  December  30,  1972, 
was  announced  jointly  by  Fred  G.  Eaton, 
president  of  the  Tinies-Herald  Company 
(Gannett  Group),  and  Eldon  C.  Gen- 
sheimer,  executive  vicepresident  of  Court- 
land  Communications.  George  Romano,  an 
associate  of  Vincent  J.  Manno,  was  the 
broker  in* the  transaction. 

The  newspapers  are  the  St.  Clair 
County  Independent  Press,  based  in  Ma¬ 
rine  City,  Michigan,  and  The  Review,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Richmond,  Michigan.  The  print¬ 
ing  plant  is  the  Industrial  Printing  Com¬ 
pany  of  Richmond.  The  Independent  Press 
has  a  paid  circulation  of  approximately 
4,500  and  The  Review  has  a  controlled 
circulation  of  approximately  15,000. 

Gensheimer  announced  that  Donald  J. 
Dorsten  would  be  vicepresident  and  oper¬ 
ating  manager  for  the  Michigan  proper¬ 
ties. 

The  new  acquisitions  bring  Courtland’s 
total  newspaper  circulation  to  over  245,- 
000.  Courtland  owns  fifteen  other  publica¬ 
tions  in  Ohio,  New  Jersey  and  New  York. 

• 

Named  publisher 

Ronald  A.  Hedley  has  been  promoted  to 
publisher  of  the  Delaware  County  (Pa.) 
Daily  Times  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Central  States  Publishing  Co.,  owners 
of  the  newspaper.  Hedley  has  been  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  the  Daily  Times  since  Jan¬ 
uary,  1969,  and  an  employe  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  since  1957.  He  was  selected  as  the 
Chester  Business  Men’s  Association’s 
“Man  of  the  Year”  in  1972. 


John  N.  Heiskell  dies 

John  Netherland  Heiskell,  editor  of  the 
Arkansas  Gazette  since  1902,  died  Decem¬ 
ber  28.  The  oldest  active  newspaper  editor 
in  the  United  States  celebrated  his  100th 
birthday  November  2.  Heiskell,  who  began 
his  career  as  a  reporter  in  1893  on  the 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Tribune,  stopped  going 
to  the  newsroom  on  his  99th  birthday,  but 
he  still  dictated  editorial  comments  over 
the  telephone  and  his  secretary'  read  the 
paper  to  him  each  morning.  In  1958,  the 
Gazette  was  awarded  a  Pulitzer  gold  med¬ 
al  for  meritorious  public  semnce  for  its 
fight  against  segregation  in  Little  Rock. 


Newsweek  to  expand 
international  issue 

Plans  to  convert  Newsweek’s  Interna¬ 
tional  edition  into  the  “first  truly  interna¬ 
tional  newsmagazine”  were  announced 
(December  19)  by  Katharine  Graham, 
president,  and  Frederick  Beebe,  chairman 
of  the  board,  of  the  Washington  Post 
Company,  of  which  Newsweek  Inc.  is  a 
subsidiary. 

“The  purpose,”  said  Beebe,  “is  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  overseas  magazine  which  deals  in 
equal  depth  with  news  from  every  major 
region  of  the  w’orld  .  .  .  We  are  convinced 
that  a  strong  desire  for  a  magazine  of 
this  kind  is  felt  by  many  Asians  and 
Europeans.” 

Beebe  emphasized  that  the  expansion 
did  not  mean  creation  of  a  “new”  maga¬ 
zine,  but  simply  less  concentration  on  U.S. 
affairs  and  more  responsiveness  to  the 
needs  of  non-American  readers  who  today 
constitute  more  than  85  percent  of 
Newsweek  International’s  readership. 

Newsweek  will  create  a  separate  edito¬ 
rial  staff  of  15,  to  be  headed  by  Robert  C. 
Christopher,  editor  of  Newsweek  Interna¬ 
tional.  The  majority  of  the  staff  will  be 
located  in  New  York,  with  tw’o  regional 
editors,  one  in  Europe  and  one  in  Asia,  to 
serve  both  as  reporters  and  “radar 
screens”  to  trends  and  interests  in  their 
areas.  Edward  Behr,  former  Time  staffer 
and  Newsweek  Paris  bureau  chief,  will  be 
European  editor.  The  Asian  editor  has  not 
yet  been  appointed. 

Christopher  pointed  out  that  Newsweek 
has  been  moving  toward  this  goal  for 
several  years. 

There  will  be  a  major  expansion  of  the 
production  facilities  abroad,  according  to 
Peter  A.  Derow,  managing  director  of 
Newsweek  International.  Already  printing 
in  Britain,  Australia,  and  Japan, 
Newsweek  has  recently  begun  printing  in 
Hong  Kong  and  by  mid-1973,  plans  to 
move  into  Switzerland. 

Derow  said  there  has  been  a  50  percent 
rise  in  circulation  over  the  past  five  years 
and  greater  advertising  revenues. 

“Not  surprisingly,”  he  said,  “a  signifi¬ 
cant  portion  of  that  growth  has  come 
from  Japanese  companies,  which  have 
found  Newsweek  International  a  prime 
vehicle  for  reaching  the  world’s  opinion- 
leaders.” 

Newsweek  will  continue  to  speak  with 
an  essentially  American  voice,  Beebe  said. 
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Denver  Post  public  stock 
sale  order  is  tossed  out 


The  10th  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
has  reversed  a  lower  court  order  for  the 
Denver  Post  to  sell  a  block  of  15,552 
shares  of  stock,  thus  setting  back  efforts 
of  Samuel  I.  Newhouse  to  gain  controlling 
interest  in  the  paper. 

The  Appellate  Court,  which  released  its 
decision  December  29,  said  the  District 
Federal  Court  which  ordered  the  stock 
sale  was  “completely  erroneous”  in  finding 
that  the  Post’s  top  executives  misused  the 
newspaper’s  assets  to  purchase  the  shares 
from  Children’s  Hospital  in  1960  to 
thwart  Newhouse’s  efforts  unlawfully  and 
perpetuate  their  control  over  the  paper. 

Judge  Delmas  C.  Hill,  writing  for  a 
three-judge  panel  said  that  even  if  the 
Post  bought  back  the  stock  to  prevent 
Newhouse  from  purchasing  it,  the  court 
found  nothing  “bad  or  sinister”  in  the 
motives  of  the  Post  executives. 

“In  fact,  we  find  that  motive  no  more 
sinister  than  the  desire  of  Newhouse  to 
gain  control  of  the  Post  corporation,”  Hill 
wrote. 

Newhouse  may  appeal 

Newhouse  attorney  Fred  E.  Neef  said 
he  would  urge  his  client  to  appeal  the 
ruling  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Of  the  new  decision.  Post  president, 
Donald  R.  Seawell  said  he  was  “gratified. 
The  opinion  speaks  for  itself.” 

Seawell  said  the  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  would  be  the  only  legal  hurdle  im¬ 
peding  the  Post’s  plan  to  turn  over  own¬ 
ership  to  its  employees,  who  would  then  be 
able  to  elect  its  management  at  annual 
meetings.  As  soon  as  legally  possible,  the 
shares  of  stock  will  go  up  for  sale 
through  the  Employees’  Stock  Trust  Fund, 
he  said. 

The  heart  of  Newhouse’s  lawsuit,  filed 
several  years  ago,  centered  on  the 
creation  of  the  Employees’  Stock  Trust 
Fund  in  1961,  and  the  transfer  of  the 
newly-acquired  Children’s  Hospital  stock 
into  the  fund  shortly  therafter. 

Newhouse  claimed  he  had  been  de¬ 
frauded  as  a  minority  stockholder  and 
claimed  that  the  trust  was  simply  a 
scheme  to  allow  the  corporate  executives 
to  perpetuate  control  of  the  newspaper. 

Just  after  Newhouse  acquired  14,724 
shares  of  Post  stock — 18% — in  1960,  Post 
directors  E.  Ray  Campbell,  Helen  G. 
Bonfils  and  E.  Palmer  Hoyt,  bought  19,574 
Post  shares  for  more  than  5  million  dol¬ 
lars  from  the  Denver  U.S.  National  Bank, 
the  Children’s  Hospital  trustee. 

The  purchase  price  was  $260  a  share, 
but  the  Post  management  offered  the 
shares  for  sale  through  the  employees 
trust  at  $130  a  share. 

District  Judge  A.  Sherman  Christensen 
in  late  1970  ruled  that  the  $130  per  share 
price  was  indicative  of  the  investment 
value  of  the  stock  and  that  the  corporate 
executives  misused  Post  funds  to  buy  the 
shares  at  an  inflated  price.  He  also  said 
the  Employees’  Trust  was  created  primar¬ 
ily  to  allow  the  incumbent  management  to 
gain  perpetual  control  of  the  Post. 
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Christensen’s  remedy  was  to  order  a 
public  sale  of  15,552  shares  in  a  single 
block,  which  would  have  given  Newhouse 
31%  of  the  shares. 

$260  price  upheld 

The  appellate  court  labeled  as  “com¬ 
pletely  erroneous”  Christensen’s  decision 
that  $130  was  the  true  value  of  the  stock 
and  $260  was  an  exorbitant  purchase 
price.  Judge  Hill  said  undisputed  evidence 
showed  that  Newhouse  paid  $240  a  share 
for  the  stock  he  bought  only  days  before 
the  Post  bought  the  hospital  stock  at  $260. 

Further  undisputed  evidence  showed 
that  Newhouse  felt  the  $260  was  far  be¬ 
low  the  market  value  and  that  he  thought 
the  stock  was  worth  $500  a  share.  Hill 
said. 

The  opinion  also  pointed  out  that : 

It  is  lawful  for  a  corporation  to  pur¬ 
chase  its  own  stock  with  surplus  capitol. 

It  is  lawful  for  a  corporation  to  create 
options  to  allow  employees  to  but  its  own 
stock. 

“Undue  importance”  was  placed  on  the 
Post’s  offer  to  resell  the  stock  at  a  sub¬ 
stantial  loss  to  the  corporation  by  the 
lower  court.  Hill  said.  He  said  Colorado 
law  expressly  says  corporations  can 
create  the  employees  stock  purchase  plans 
“wholly  or  partly  at  the  expense  of  the 
corporation.” 

Judge  Hill  wrote,  "the  facts  show  (the 
Post’s)  motive  for  implementing  the  Em¬ 
ployees’  Stock  Trust  was  to  benefit  the 
public,  the  corporation  and  the  employees. 
Any  contrary  finding  under  the  law  and 
the  evidence  is  completely  erroneous.” 

He  noted  that  the  employees  have  made 
$250,000  off  their  $1  million  stock  invest¬ 
ment  thus  far,  and  added  that  Hoyt  began 
studying  possibilities  of  an  employees 
stock  incentive  plan  shortly  after  joining 
the  paper  in  1946. 

In  a  final  argument  for  reversal,  Hill 
said  that  even  if  an  unlawful  conspiracy 
did  take  place,  Newhouse  would  have  been 
prohibited  from  legal  action  since  he  knew 
about  the  transfer  in  1960  and  1961  but 
did  nothing  about  it  at  the  time. 

• 

El  Mundo  told  to  pay 
$1.7  in  unpaid  taxes 

El  Mundo  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  has 
been  assessed  $1.7  million  in  back  taxes 
and  the  Angel  Ramos  Foundation  owning 
the  paper  and  other  properties  have  been 
given  a  new  set  of  guidelines  to  follow 
and  warned  it  would  be  taxed  if  the  new 
requirements  were  not  met.  The  ruling 
was  made  December  15  by  treasury 
secretary  Raymond  Gonzalez  who  had 
promised  after  the  defeat  of  the  New’ 
Progressive  Party  administration  that  he 
would  make  a  ruling  on  the  tax  question 
instead  of  leaving  it  to  his  successor. 

The  gist  of  his  ruling  was  that  a  news¬ 
paper  is  not  eligible  for  a  special  tax  de¬ 
duction  knowm  as  flexible  depreciation. 


Shaldon  Moyar 


Ad  agency  head 
to  run  Detroit 
office  for  BoA 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA  has 
hired  Sheldon  Moyer  to  take  charge  of 
automotive  selling  and  related  fields  on 
February  1. 

Moyer,  who  has  been  serving  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  Leo  Burnett  Company  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  subsidiary  of  Leo  Burnett  ad  agency 
in  Chicago,  will  have  the  title  of  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  director  of  automotive  market¬ 
ing,  and  will  make  his  headquarters  in 
Detroit.  This  office  was  headed  for  12 
years  by  Lou  Rich,  who  retired  on  Decem¬ 
ber  31. 

Moyer’s  background  as  an  advertising 
agency  executive  includes  supervisory  re¬ 
sponsibilities  for  a  number  of  auto  ac¬ 
counts.  He  was  with  Leo  Burnett  and  its 
predecessor  firm  D.  P.  Brother  since  1955, 
and  has  been  president  of  the  subsidiary 
for  the  past  five  years.  Before  that  he  was 
with  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  and  Grant  Ad¬ 
vertising. 

While  attending  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity  from  where  he  graduated  in  1943, 
he  was  editor  of  the  Michigan  State 
News,  and  worked  as  a  newspaper  report¬ 
er  and  associate  editor  of  the  AAA  Motor 
News  before  entering  into  the  ad  field. 

• 

Troy  Record  closed 

The  Horvitz  newspaper  group  of  Ohio 
announced  January  3  that  it  w’as  dis¬ 
continuing  the  publication  of  the  Troy 
(N.Y.)  Record’s  morning  edition. 

Horvitz  said  the  Record’s  8,000  sub¬ 
scribers  would  continue  to  receive  the 
afternoon  Troy  Times-Record  until  their 
subscriptions  expire. 
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Mansfield  urges 
Senate  inquiry 
into  press  curbs 

By  Luther  A.  IfuHton 

The  battle  to  obtain  passage  of  legisla¬ 
tion  that  will  shield  newsmen  fi-om  forced 
disclosure  of  confidential  information  and 
sources,  which  made  scant  headway  in  the 
92nd  Congress,  will  be  resumed  with  new 
support  and  vigor  in  the  9.‘{rd  Congress 
which  began  work  on  January  3. 

Prospects  for  senate  action  were  en¬ 
hanced  when  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  of 
Montana,  the  Majority  Leader,  came  out 
in  favor  of  legislation  to  check  incursions 
of  the  judiciary  and  the  executive  depart¬ 
ment  into  constitutionally  guaranteed 
press  freedoms. 

“We  share  with  the  President  and  the 
Courts  a  constitutional  responsibility  to 
protect  the  freedom  of  the  press  to  oper¬ 
ate  as  a  flee  press,”  the  Majority  Leader 
told  the  Democratic  Conference  in  a 
speech  outlining  the  leadership’s  legisla¬ 
tive  program  for  the  98rd  Congress.  Sena¬ 
tor  Mansfield  did  not  refer  to  any  specific 
court  or  governmental  actions  but  he  said. 

Free  press  held  essential 

“I  would  like  to  suggest  that  attention 
to  be  given  to  the  appearance  in  the 
courts  and  executive  agencies  of  what 
may  be  a  tendency  to  cloud  by  disconcert¬ 
ing  interpretations  the  safeguard  of  the 
First  Amendment  as  they  apply  to  prac¬ 
titioners  in  the  press  and  other  media  or 
communications.  If  this  tendency  does  ex¬ 
ist,  the  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to 
try  to  check  it.  The  press,  radio  and  tv 
are  prime  sources  of  light  in  the  other¬ 
wise  hidden  re.sources  of  our  government 
and  society.  They  are  as  essential  to  the 
fulfillment  of  our  legislative  responsibili¬ 
ties  as  they  are  to  the  general  en¬ 
lightenment  of  the  public.” 

At  the  very  least.  Senator  Mansfield 
said,  “it  seems  that  a  senate  inquiry  is 
called  for  into  the  implications  of  recent 
court  decisions  and  such  official  pro¬ 
nouncements  as  that  of  the  director  of  the 
office  of  telecommunications  policy  re¬ 
garding  the  fairness  doctrine.” 

The  jailing  of  William  Farr  of  the  Los 
Avffeles  Times  and  Peter  Bridge  of  the 
Newark  News,  and  the  narrow  escape  of 
John  Lawrence,  chief  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Washington  bureau,  shocked  legis¬ 
lators  of  both  Houses  and  stimulated  in¬ 
terest  in  legislation  that  could  save  from 
incarceration  reporters  who  hereafter  re¬ 
fuse  to  disclose  to  judges,  grand  juries  or 
other  investigative  agencies,  the  contents 
of  information  obtained  in  confidence  and 
the  identity  of  persons  who  gave  it  to 
them. 

Major  bills 

The  major  proposals  that  have  been  or 
will  be  submitted  to  the  93rd  Congress, 
however,  emphasize  the  importance  of 
protecting  the  public’s  right  to  the  news 
rather  than  the  peril  to  newsmen  who 
resist  forced  disclosure. 


One  of  the  new  champions  of  press 
freedom  is  Senator  Lowell  P.  Weicker, 
Jr.,  of  Connecticut.  His  “News  Media 
Source  Protection  Act”  explicitly  recog¬ 
nizes  that  news  “source”  protection  is  not 
newsman’s  privilege  but  the  public’s 
l  ight.  Forced  divulgence  of  sources.  Sena¬ 
tor  Weicker  maintains,  can  dry  up  the 
flow  of  news  to  the  public  and  “compre¬ 
hensive  and  sensible  new  legislation”  is 
needed  immediately  to  prevent  further  in¬ 
cursion  upon  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  press. 

The  Connecticut  Senator  announced 
that  he  was  prepared  to  “lead  the  fight” 
for  laws  “to  protect  the  public’s  right  to 
news.”  His  hill  would  declare  that  “it  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  permit 
the  flow  of  information  through  the  media 
to  the  public  with  reasonable  freedom 
from  government  intrusion,  so  that  consti¬ 
tutional  protection  of  a  free  flow  of  news 
is  divested  only  when  a  compelling  and 
overriding  interest  in  the  source  of  such 
information  can  be  demon.strated.” 

Senator  Weicker’s  bill  would  also  pro¬ 
claim  that  it  is  “the  policy  of  the  United 
State  that  the  news  media  not  .serve  as  an 
Investigative  arm  of  the  government.” 

The  Weicker  bill  would  not  grant  abso¬ 
lute  protection  to  new.smen,  as  proposed  in 
legislation  introduced  by  Senator  Alan 
Cranston,  of  California,  in  the  last  session 
and  reintroduced  in  the  93rd  Congress. 
Senator  Cranston  originally  introduced  a 
bill  which  would  guarantee  absolute  pro¬ 
tection  of  confidential  news  sources  on 
June  30,  the  day  after  the  Supreme 
Court’s  decision  that  such  protection  was 
not  an  inherent  guarantee  of  the  First 
■Amendment. 

Federal  and  slate  immunity 

The  Californian  broadened  the  issue, 
however,  by  putting  in  bills  that  would 
guarantee  ab.solute  protection  against  dis¬ 
closure  in  state  courts,  as  well  as  federal. 

Lower  court  rulings  in  line  with  the 
Supreme  Court’s  dictum.  Senator  Cran¬ 
ston,  said,  “threaten  to  undermine  various 
press  shield  laws  enacted  by  state  legisla¬ 
tures.  It  makes  no  sense  for  news  sources 
to  be  losing  at  the  state  level  the  very 
protection  we  are  trying  to  give  them  at 
the  federal  level.  We  must  act  to  protect 
press  fieedom  at  both  levels.” 

Senator  Cranston  reworded  the  federal 
measure  he  introduced  at  the  previous 
session  to  make  it  read : 

“A  person  connected  with  or  employed 
by  the  news  media  or  the  press  cannot  be 
required  by  a  court,  a  grand  jury,  agency, 
department,  or  commission  of  the  United 
States  or  by  either  House  or  any  commit¬ 
tee  of  Congress,  to  disclose  the  identity  of 
any  source  of  information  or  any  informa¬ 
tion  disclosed  by  that  source  which  was 
procured  in  preparation  for  publication  or 
broadcast,  whether  or  not  such  informa¬ 
tion  was  actually  published  or  broadcast.” 

“My  bills  are  designed  to  protect  the 
public,  not  merely  the  press,”  Senator 
Cranston  declared.  “They  would  protect 
the  public’s  right  to  know  about  scandals 
in  government  and  business  and  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  right  to  information  which  could  lead 
to  the  conviction  of  criminals.” 

Congress,  Cranston  said,  must  keep 
open  the  public’s  pipeline  to  information 
about  illegal  activities  “which  are  being 
covered  up”  and  passage  of  his  bills 


“would  give  the  press  the  legal  protection 
it  mu.st  have  to  meet  its  responsibilities  to 
a  f  ree  and  open  society.” 

Hatfield’s  bill 

A  third  Senator,  newly  come  to  the 
press  freedom  wars,  is  Mark  0.  Hatfield, 
of  Oregon,  who  has  announced  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  introducing  a  bill  that  would  help 
newsmen  protect  their  sources  and  insure 
freedom  of  the  press.  Recent  court  ac¬ 
tions,  Senator  Hatfield  said,  have  eroded 
the  ability  of  newsmen  to  fulfill  their  con¬ 
stitutional  responsibility  to  freely  inform 
the  public. 

Sen.  Sam  Ervin  Jr.  of  North  Carolina 
said  he  plans  to  introduce  a  bill  which 
he  feels  will  be  95%  effective.  His  bill 
would  grant  reporters  a  private  hearing 
with  a  judge  if  they  had  been  subpoenaed. 
Reporters  would  be  excused  for  stories 
based  on  hearsay  evidence,  but  reporters 
with  direct  knowledge  of  a  crime  would 
have  to  testify,  as  would  newsmen  who 
received  information  that  was  obtained 
by  a  criminal  act,  such  as  disclosure  of 
income  tax  records.  Sen.  Ervin  said  he 
could  not  support  th?  Cranston  absolute 
immunity  bill,  as  it  would  upset  the  bal¬ 
ance  between  crime  control  and  freedom 
of  the  press. 

No  House  bills 

No  member  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  has  announced  an  intention  to  intro¬ 
duce  new  legislation  but  some  who  tossed 
bills  into  the  hopper  last  session  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  reintroduce  them  in  the  new  Con- 
giess.  More  than  a  score  of  bills  were  put 
in  during  the  second  session  of  the  92nd 
Congress  and  hearings  were  held  on  some 
of  them. 

A  major  one,  which  has  the  qualified 
support  of  seveial  media  organizations, 
was  j)ut  in  by  Rep.  Charles  W.  Whalen, 
Jr.  of  Ohio.  His  bill,  as  does  that  of 
Senator  Weicker,  would  provide  that  dis¬ 
closure  could  be  compelled  only  when  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  sought  cannot  be  obtained  by  alterna¬ 
tive  means,  and  that  there  is  “a  compel¬ 
ling  and  overriding  national  interest  in 
the  information.” 

A  similar  bill  introduced  in  the  last 
session  by  Rep.  William  S.  Moorhead  of 
Pennsylvania  is  expected  to  find  its  way 
into  the  hopper  again. 

“All  “reporter’s  privilege”  or  press 
freedom  hills  are  automatically  referred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  each  House 
and  go  thence  to  subcommittees  which 
hold  hearings.  In  the  previous  session  a 
subcommittee  chaired  by  Senator  Ervin, 
held  extensive  hearings  but  did  not  report 
out  a  bill.  Senator  Ervin  is  expected  to 
schedule  new  hearings  in  February. 

On  the  House  side.  Rep.  Robert  W.  Kas- 
tenmeier’s  subcommittee  held  hearings 
and  probably  will  schedule  new  ones  later 
in  the  new  session. 

• 

Louisville  drops  reps 

Louisville  Courier- Journal  and  Times 
will  handle  their  own  national  advertising 
representation,  effective  April  1,  it  was 
announced  by  Maurice  J.  Buchart  Jr.,  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising.  The  papers  were 
represented  by  Sawyer-Ferguson- Walker 
Inc. 
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N.Y.  News  rejects  staff  members 
advertisement  on  Vietnam 


By  Jeff  Mill 

An  ad  prepared  and  signed  by  over  150 
editorial  employes  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News  calling  upon  President  Nixon  “to 
live  up  to  his  pre-election  promise  of 
peace”  was  refused  by  the  News,  and  ran 
instead  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Decem¬ 
ber  31. 

The  ad  cost  $1749.60,  the  cost  of  which 
was  paid  for  by  the  151  signers  of  the  ad, 
and  several  other  anonymous  News 
staffers.  The  basic  contribution  was  $10, 
although  copyboys  were  permitted  to  con¬ 
tribute  less.  The  sponsor  of  the  ad.  News* 
environmental  writer,  Fred  Loetterle,  said 
this  was  because  copyboys  made  less. 

Loetterle  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
another  ad  that  was  prepared  by  News 
staffers  in  the  wake  of  the  1970  U.S. 
incursion  into  Cambodia  and  the  Kent 
State  shootings  that  resulted.  That  ad, 
which  Loetterle  described  as  “more 
strident”  was  signed  by  68  employees  of 
the  paper. 

The  News  failed  at  that  time  to  run  the 
ad,  and  it  subsequently  appeared  in  the 
Times. 

The  current  ad  was  bom  out  of  “frustra¬ 
tion”  at  the  failure  of  the  Kissinger  mis¬ 
sion  of  late  October.  Loetterle  said  that  a 
number  of  people  at  the  News  felt  that 
they  had  “been  duped”  by  the  October 
“Peace  is  at  hand”  statement  made  by  Dr. 
Kissinger. 

When  the  US  renewed  and  then  inten¬ 
sified  the  bombing  over  the  North,  and 
particularly  Hanoi,  Loetterle  and  others 
began  to  solicit  funds  to  pay  for  another 
ad. 

Five  days  of  active  campaigning  netted 
pledgees  of  contributions  from  151  editori¬ 
al  employees,  and  15  News  employees  who 
wished  to  remain  anonymous. 

On  December  27,  the  ad,  which  had  been 
prepared  by  Loetterle  and  his  colleagues, 
was  presented  to  News  executive  assistant 
to  the  advertising  manager  Carl  A.  Felt 
Jr.  The  group  asked  that  the  ad  be  used 
in  a  3-column,  %  page  display  in  the  city 
and  suburban  editions  of  the  paper. 

On  noon  of  the  28th,  the  group  learned 
that  the  ad  had  been  rejected  by  the 
News.  When  questioned.  Felt  said  it  was 
rejected  because  of  “publisher’s  preroga¬ 
tive,”  but  would  not  elaborate. 

Loetterle  then  contacted  the  Times,  and 
arrangements  were  worked  out  by  him  on 
Friday  the  29th.  The  ad  appeared  2  days 
later,  in  the  Sunday  Times,  on  the  lower 
inside  portion  of  page  30  in  the  city  edi¬ 
tions. 

Loetterle  has  since  received  several  let¬ 
ters,  and  at  least  one  check  from  readers 
who  saw  the  ad.  His  name  appeared  on 
the  ad  for  what  he  said  were  “legal  rea¬ 
sons”  dealing  with  “responsibility”  for 
using  names. 

The  28-year  old  reporter  said  after  the 
1970  ad  appeared,  he  had  received  re¬ 
sponse  for  nearly  6  months.  Of  the  dozen 
or  so  letters  that  he  has  received  so  far, 
Loetterle  said  only  one  was  hostile. 


Loetterle  contends  that  the  ad  does  not 
affect  journalist’s  objectivity.  He  said  that 
the  placement  of  the  ad  was  intended  as 
an  expression  of  “moral  concern.”  The  ad 
states:  “The  following  editorial  employees 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News  call  on 
President  Nixon  to  live  up  to  his  pre¬ 
election  promise  of  peace  in  Southeast 
Asia — without  further  delay”  'and  is  then 
followed  by  2  columns  of  names. 

The  News  has  consistently  supported 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  President  Nix¬ 
on’s  attempts  to  end  it.  The  News  was  a 
staunch  backer  of  the  President  in  his 
reelection  campaign. 

Loetterle  acknowledged  that  many  of 
those  he  approached  were  initially  “apa¬ 
thetic”  and  that  several  expressed 
“qualms  about  reporters  involvement  with 
causes.” 

The  Times  ran  a  news  article  in  its 
Saturday  editions  concerning  the  News’ 
refusal  to  run  the  ad.  In  the  article.  Felt 
was  quoted  as  saying  the  News  “did  exer¬ 
cise  the  publisher’s  prerogative”  in  not 
running  the  ad.  Felt  declined  to  expand 
upon  that  statement. 


Sargent  named 
president  of 
Fol  Foundation 


Dwight  E.  Sargent,  curator  of  the  Nei- 
man  Foundation  at  Harvard  University 
from  1964  to  1972  has  been  appointed 
president  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Foundation  at  Columbia,  Missouri. 

Sargent,  who  had  been  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  editorial  page 
and  editorial  director  of  Guy  Gannett 
newspapers  in  Portland,  Me.  will  also 
serve  as  associate  professor  of  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Missouri  and  will  be 
responsible  for  courses  in  editorial  writ¬ 
ing  and  editorial  page  management. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Founda¬ 
tion  is  a  non-profit  corporation  funded  by 
ANPA,  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasting  and  the  three  major  broad¬ 
cast  networks.  The  Fol  has  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  University  of  Missouri  since 
its  founding  in  1959. 

The  Fol  center  is  believed  to  be  the 
largest  clearinghouse  for  information  on 
the  public’s  right  to  know,  and  the  center 
staff  regularly  provides  information  to  in¬ 
terested  groups  on  pertinent  issues  con¬ 
cerning  press  freedom.  The  Center  also 
publishes  the  bimonthly  Fol  Digest  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  information  problems  and  poli¬ 
cies,  as  well  as  the  periodic  Center  Re¬ 
port. 

Sargent  is  a  trustee  of  Colby  College 
and  past  president  of  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Editorial  Writers. 


Report  finds 
few  countries 
with  free  press 

The  annual  review  of  the  world’s  press 
by  the  International  Press  Institute  has 
found  “that  the  trend  to  restrictions  on 
freedom  of  the  press  is  stronger  than  last 
year.” 

In  a  year-end  report  documenting  this 
charge,  the  I  PI  stated  that  “barely  one 
fifth”  of  the  132  member  nations  of  the 
United  Nations  enjoy  genuine  freedom  of 
information. 

The  survey  labelled  the  closing  of  news¬ 
papers  across  the  Philippines  on  Septem¬ 
ber  23  as  the  “most  serious,”  but  also 
warned  of  worsening  threats  to  free  ex¬ 
pression  in  South  Vietnam,  South  Korea, 
Cambodia,  and  Sri  Lanka  (Ceylon). 

The  report  characterized  by  the  June 
1972  decision  in  the  Caldwell  case  as 
“notorious”  and  said  that  “The  (US) 
Government  in  many  guises  is  attempting 
to  chip  away  at  press  freedom  through  the 
courts  and  by  the  threats  of  court  action.” 

“The  intention  its  seems,”  the  annual 
report  said,  “is  to  make  the  journalist 
timid  in  research  for  the  facts  and  the 
public  nervous  when  confronted  by  a  re¬ 
porter  asking  for  them.” 

The  25-page  survey  understood  these  to 
be  attempts  “to  make  the  journalist  more 
timid  in  research  for  the  facts,  but  found 
that  the  foundation  of  press  freedom  in 
the  U.S.  remained  “unscathed.” 

The  report  by  IPI’s  French  director 
Ernest  Meyer  is  an  annual  review  of  how 
the  press  has  fared,  and  is  compiled  by 
IPI  in  Zurich.  The  International  Press 
Institute  w'as  founded  in  1951  as  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  interested  editors  throughout 
the  world.  At  present,  there  are  1700 
members  from  62  countries. 

While  cataloguing  the  various  threats 
against  free  journalism,  the  Institute  was 
also  careful  to  point  up  the  necessity  of 
press  responsibility.  This  “sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility”  is  a  “corollary  to  the  privi¬ 
leges  which  (the  press)  enjoys  in  its  role 
as  servant  of  the  people.” 

Four  general  rules  for  the  press  to 
follow  were  also  presented.  These  include: 

“ — The  printed  press  must  regain  the 
position  it  lost  as  the  result  of  the  initial 
assault  of  the  electronic  media.  That  is, 
the  direct  relationship  with  the  reader 
must  be  re-established. 

— The  very  image  of  the  press  must  be 
remodelled.  Doors  and  windows  must  be 
opened  to  allow  new,  unconventional  initia¬ 
tives  to  be  made. 

— One  of  the  preconditions  for  bringing 
about  the  essential  transformation  which 
will  permit  the  development  of  new  edito¬ 
rial  formulas,  suitable  presentation  and 
efficient  distribution,  is  the  creation  of  an 
economic  and  technical  infrastructure  less 
vulnerable  than  that  which  often  now  ex¬ 
ists. 

— Since  the  electronic  media  are  notori¬ 
ously  inadequate  as  a  sole  source  of  in¬ 
formation — even  if  they  are  the  primary 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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Ky.  court  asked 
to  overturn  new 
disclosure  law 

The  Kentucky  Press  Association  has 
filed  suit  to  overturn  a  law  requiring 
persons  on  the  state’s  three  largest  news¬ 
papers  who  “contribute  to  the  editorial 
policy”  to  reveal  their  sources  of  income. 

The  law,  passed  by  the  Kentucky  legis¬ 
lature  last  May  (E&P  May  27),  requires 
most  state  officials  to  disclose  sources,  but 
not  financial  amounts.  Sponsored  by  Rep. 
Peter  Conn,  editor  of  the  Jefferson  Re¬ 
porter,  the  bill  met  with  stiff  opposition 
in  the  senate  and  was  passed  only  after 
the  controversial  “anti-press  rider”  was 
added. 

The  amendment  offered  by  State  Sen. 
Kelsey  Friend,  included  “any  employee  of 
a  daily  newspaper  of  60,000  or  more  cir¬ 
culation  published  in  Kentucky  who  either 
orally  or  in  writing  contributes  to  the 
editorial  policy  of  the  newspaper.” 

The  papers  affected  by  the  measure  are 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  Louisville 
Times,  Lexington  Herald  and  Sunday 
Lexington  Herald-Leader,  and  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Post  edition  of  the  Cincinnati  Post 
and  Star-Times.  Also  affected  is  radio 
and  tv  station  WHAS  in  Louisville,  which 
is  owned  by  the  same  family  that  owns 
the  Courier-Journal  and  Times,  and 
therefore  falls  under  the  coverage  as 
well. 

Friend,  a  Democrat,  prior  to  introduc¬ 
ing  the  amendment,  had  expressed  anger 
at  the  Courier-Journal  for  a  news  story 
revealing  that  Friend’s  law  firm  had 
made  over  $50,000  in  cases  involving 
workmen’s  compensation.  At  that  time, 
the  Senator  was  working  for  passage  of  a 
liberalized  workman’s  compensation  bill, 
which  would  consequently  raise  lawyer’s 
fees. 

Rep.  Conn,  although  strongly  opposed 
to  the  rider,  nevertheless  agreed  to  sup¬ 
port  it,  saying  he  felt  sure  it  would  be 
overturned  in  the  courts. 

The  suit,  filed  in  Jefferson  Circuit 
Court,  seeks  not  only  blockage  of  the  law, 
but  temporary  and  permanent  injunctions 
against  penalizing  those  failing  to  com¬ 
ply. 

The  deadline  for  reporting  financial  in¬ 
terests  is  March  15. 


Wins  Sears  grant 

Richard  Lorenz,  a  senior  journalism 
major  at  Southern  Illinois  University, 
has  been  named  a  1973  Sears  Congres¬ 
sional  Intern  for  the  winter  academic 
quarter  and  will  work  in  the  office  of 
Congressman  Gerald  Ford  (R-Mich.).  Lor¬ 
enz,  a  writer  and  assignment  editor  on 
the  Daily  Egyptian,  received  $1,400  from 
Sears,  Roebuck  Inc.  He  is  one  of  30  stu¬ 
dents  from  26  colleges  to  participate  in 
the  1973  internship  progrram,  now  in  its 
fourth  year. 


26  attending  API 
women's  ed  seminar 

Twenty-six  women’s  section  editors  and 
writers  will  participate  in  a  two-week 
s'^minar  beginning  January  8  at  the 
American  Press  Institute  on  the  campus 
of  Columbia  University. 

Seminar  members  are: 

Margaret  A.  Bendet,  women’s  editor, 
Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Star-Bulletin; 

Victoria  Billings,  people  section  editor. 
South  Bay  Daily  Breeze; 

Marie  Burke,  women’s  editor.  New 
York  (N.Y.)  News; 

Karen  B.  Castelli,  people  editor.  Au¬ 
burn  (N.Y.)  Citizen-Advertiser ; 

Ann  M,  DeFrange,  women’s  staff  writ¬ 
er,  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Daily  Oklaho¬ 
man  and  Times; 

Frances  C.  French,  editor,  home  and 
family  pages,  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal 
and  Courier; 

Mary  S.  Gorsuch,  general  assignment 
reporter,  Burlington  (la.)  Hawk-Eye; 

Virginia  Lee  Hodge,  women’s  editor, 
Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Star; 

Lorraine  L.  Hopkins,  copy  editor/Sun¬ 
day  and  women’s.  Providence  (R.I.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Bulletin; 

Joan  S.  Johnston,  women’s  editor, 
Newport  News  (Va.)  Daily  Press; 

Eleanor  M.  Marko,  editor,  contem¬ 
porary  life.  Red  Bank  (N.J.)  Daily  Reg¬ 
ister; 

Nancy  A.  Martin,  women’s  editor,  Ala¬ 
bama  Journal,  Montgomery,  Ala.; 

Vivian  M.  Millen,  assistant  women’s 
editor,  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen; 

Lynne  Olson,  feature  writer.  Living 
Today,  Associated  Press; 

Fran  Parke,  women’s  page  editor,  Lan¬ 
caster  (Pa.)  New  Era; 

Nancy  P.  Popkin,  family  life  editor, 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Item; 

Delmer  E.  Robinson,  home  and  family 
editor.  Charleston  (W.Va.)  Gazette  and 
Gazette-Mail; 

Janet  C.  Sanford,  women’s  editor, 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette; 

Rosemary  K.  Steunenberg,  assistant 
women’s  news  editor,  Passaic  N.J.)  Her¬ 
ald-News; 

Patricia  A.  Tessier,  woman’s  editor. 
Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State-Times; 

Clara  M.  Trampe,  family  editor,  Jour¬ 
nal-News,  Nyack,  N.Y.; 

Eleanor  M.  Tyler,  women’s  news  coor¬ 
dinator,  Beaver  (Pa.)  County  Times; 

Juanita  Weekley,  executive  women’s 
editor,  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Daily  News 
and  Record; 

R.  Lenora  Werley,  women’s  editor, 
Yuma  (Ariz.)  Daily  Sun  and  Sentinel; 

Joan  W.  White,  women’s  editor,  Oak¬ 
land  (Calif.)  Tribune; 

Nancy  J.  Woodhull,  family  living  edi¬ 
tor,  News  Tribune,  Woodbridge,  N.J. 
• 

Win  j -awards 

Three  journalism  students  at  Southern 
Illinois  University  have  been  named  win¬ 
ners  of  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  Loye 
W.  Miller  Scholarships.  They  are  Mark  S. 
Henkes,  Marcia  Bullard,  and  Patrick  Kuhl. 
Miss  Bullard  received  $500,  and  Henkes 
and  Kuhl  $250  each. 
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Prosecutor  vetoes 
indictment  of 
Chicago  reporter 

A  United  States  attoniey  in  Iowa,  cit¬ 
ing  lack  of  misuse  of  a  U.S.  statute,  has 
refused  to  sign  an  indictment  against 
Chicago  Tribune  reporter  Robert  Enstad 
on  two  counts  of  making  false  statements 
in  the  purchase  of  guns. 

Enstad  had  used  an  Iowa  address  and 
Illinois  di-ivers’  license  to  buy  handguns, 
in  connection  with  a  series  of  stories  he 
was  doing  to  show  how  easily  guns  could 
be  obtained. 

In  declining  to  prosecute,  as  voted  by  a 
federal  grand  jury  in  June,  U.S,  attorney 
Allen  Donielson  of  the  southern  district 
of  Iowa,  said  that  Enstad  displayed  an 
“atrocious  lack  of  judgement”  and 
should  be  censored  by  his  profession, 

Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  editor  of  the 
Tribune,  commented:  “The  series  on  gun 
laws  was  written  to  serve  the  public  in¬ 
terest  and  to  demonstrate  defects  in  laws 
governing  the  sale  of  guns.  There  was  no 
violation  and  no  criminal  intent,  as 
stated  by  the  prosecutor.” 

• 

Drew  to  retire 
from  Journal  Co. 

Robert  K.  Drew,  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager  of  The  Jour¬ 
nal  Company  in  Milwaukee  since  1968, 
has  announced  his  plans  to  retire  on  Jan¬ 
uary  29. 

Irwin  Maier,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
The  Journal  (Company,  noted  that  Drew 
has  made  major  contributions  in  the  fields 
of  advertising  and  newspaper  research. 
He  was  deeply  involved  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  color  printing  at  The  Journal  and 
the  promotion  of  color  newspaper  printing 
nationwide,  Maier  said. 

Drew,  who  joined  the  company  as  an 
advertising  salesman  in  1929,  was  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  during  a  period  of 
diversification  by  the  company.  He 
presently  heads  a  number  of  Journal 
Company  subsidiary  operations. 

• 

Lee  builds  factory 
to  make  press  plates 

Lee  Enterprises,  owner  of  newspapers 
in  seven  states,  has  bought  six  acres  of 
land  in  San  Marcos,  Calif.,  as  the  site  of  a 
plant  to  make  a  photopolymer  plate  for 
the  printing  industry. 

David  K.  Gottlieb,  president  of  Lee  En¬ 
terprises,  said  construction  of  the  115,000 
square  foot  building  will  begin  immedi¬ 
ately. 

Lee  and  the  Nippon  Paint  Co.  of 
Osaka,  Japan,  announced  in  July  that  they 
would  join  in  manufacturing  and  selling 
the  plates,  to  be  marketed  under  the 
name  of  NAPP  Systems  Inc. 

W.  A.  Wallsmith,  pi-oduction  manager 
at  the  Davenport  (la.)  Times  Democrat, 
will  be  general  manager  of  the  plant. 
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C^rotiide  JTrattirrs 

is  proud  to  present 


7k  '^a- 

a  contemporary  panel 
by  the  distinguished  magazine  artist 

Wm.  Hamilton 


The  Now  Society 


Pretend  I'm  a  newly  issued  municipal  bond- 
will  you  try  to  understand  me? 


I'm  very  busy,  Charles — unless  it's  sex  or  drugs  I 
wish  you'd  discuss  it  with  Mom. 


S4  MINT  STREET  •  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA.  94103  •  (41 S)  GAt<i«ld  1-1111 


Well,  Mom  and  Dad,  here  she  is.  Ms.  Right! 


I  tell  him  the  'Thirties  are  back.  "Not  yours,"  he  says. 


Available  five  times  a  week  in  2  column  size, 
or  once  a  week  in  3  column  size,  or  both. 


Newspaper  effort 
in  Nuclear  Council 


225  publishers  are  enrolled 
in  new  suburban  press  group 


As  a  sailboater  and  a  semi-retired  plider 
pilot,  Kenneth  R.  Ketcham,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  Suburban  Newspapers  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  knows  when  the 
winds  are  blowing 
in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion. 

In  this  case, 

Ketcham,  who  was 
hired  in  June,  1971 
as  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  new  pub¬ 
lishing  association, 
feels  the  winds  are 
blowing  right  for  a 
large  segment  of 
weekly  and  daily 
newspapers  that 
serve  readers  and  advertisers  in  communi¬ 
ties  and  neighborhoods  within  and  around 
the  metropolitan  cities. 

“We  are  very  enthusiastic  about  our 
organization  and  those  it  represents,” 
Ketcham  told  Editor  &  Publisher.  “We 
are  confident  that  SNA  will  be  a  major, 
motivating  force  in  newspaper  publishing 
in  this  country.” 

Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  was 
formed  in  March,  1971  by  the  merger  of 
three,  small  representative  groups  of 
suburban  publishers:  Suburban  Press 
Foundation  (Chicago),  Accredited  Home 
Newspapers  (Boston),  and  the  Suburban 
Section  of  the  National  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  (Washington,  D.C.). 

May  relocate  in  Chicago 

SNA  has  its  only  office  in  the  NNA 
headquarters.  National  Press  Building,  in 
Washington.  However,  Ketcham  said 
plans  are  being  considered  to  relocate  the 
office  to  Chicago.  SNA  has  no  direct  ties 
with  NNA  other  than  the  fact  that  SNA 
papers  must  also  be  members  of  NNA. 

Ketcham  said  SNA,  which  began  with  a 
nucleus  of  about  50  publishers,  represents 
225  publishers  who  collectively  own  nearly 
1,000  newspapers  with  an  aggregate  cir¬ 
culation  of  more  than  10  million.  “We  are 
represented  in  every  major  market  and 
many  of  the  smaller  ones,”  he  said.  In 
addition,  he  said  SNA  is  in  touch  with 
about  1,200  publishers  “whom  we’ve  iden¬ 
tified  as  ‘suburban’.” 

Edward  L.  Dardanell,  Dardanell  Publi¬ 
cations,  Monroeville,  Pennsylvania,  is 
president  of  SNA.  Other  officers  are: 
John  H.  Wolf,  Cincinnati  Suburban  News¬ 
papers,  vicepresident;  Bruce  Heiberg, 
Bellevue  (Wash.)  American,  secretary; 
and  Jules  Jacobsen,  North  Jersey  Subur¬ 
banite,  Englewood,  N.J.,  treasurer. 

One  of  the  things  Ketcham  sees  slowly 
changing  is  the  notion  that  free  circula¬ 
tion  newspapers,  which  include  many  of 
SNA’s  members,  are  of  sub-par  quality, 
compared  with  paid-for  newspapers. 

Ketcham  said  “building  up  the  integrity 
image  of  suburban  newspapers”  is  one  of 
the  things  that  SNA  is  attempting  to 
accomplish.  In  his  visits  with  publishers 
Ketcham  said  he  has  not  seen  any  indica¬ 
tions  that  the  free  and  voluntary-paid  cir¬ 


culation  newspaper  will  cease. 

“It  is  a  well-established  trend  that  will 
ultimately  be  recognized  as  not  being  det¬ 
rimental  to  professional  journalism,”  he 
said. 

To  help  improve  the  image  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  suburban  publishers  at  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  governmental  levels,  Ketcham 
said  SNA’s  affiliated  Suburban  Newspa¬ 
per  Research  Center  has  engaged  H.  D. 
Ostberg  Associates  to  conduct  a  nation¬ 
wide  survey  in  the  toj)  50  markets.  The 
survey  will  attemid  to  evaluate  thiee  ar¬ 
eas:  (1)  extent  of  readership  of  suburban 
newspapers  (2)  characteristics  of  the 
readers  (3)  impact  of  SNA  newspapers 
on  the  readers  and  how  this  compares 
with  readership  of  the  metro]>olitan  news¬ 
paper  in  each  area. 

Other  data,  he  said,  will  include  use  of 
the.'e  suburban  news|)apers  in  making 
purchase  decisions,  effectiveness  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  them,  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  suburban  papers,  and  so  forth. 

A  preliminary  rejmrt  on  the  survey  is 
expected  to  be  made  at  SNA  annual  meet¬ 
ing  April  11-13  in  San  Francisco. 

Kent  Slate  J-gradualc 

Ketcham  is  a  native  of  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
where  he  worked  as  a  Western  Union 
messenger  and  telegrapher  while  in 
high  school.  After  graduation  in  1947,  he 
worked  throughout  Ohio  as  a  telegrapher 
and  WU  office  manager. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War,  he 
enlisted  in  the  Air  Force  and  trained  as  a 
cryptographer,  serving  three  years  in 
Germany.  When  he  was  discharged  with 
rank  of  staff  sergeant  in  1954,  he  enrolled 
in  Kent  State  University’s  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  graduated  in  1957  as  honor 
student. 

From  college,  Ketcham  went  to  w’ork  as 
the  editor  of  the  now  defunct  Bnrverton 
Post  in  suburban  .Akron.  In  1958,  he 
joined  the  Ohio  Trucking  As.sociation  as 
publications  editor  and  public  relations  di¬ 
rector.  In  1961  he  was  promoted  to  execu¬ 
tive  assistant  of  the  association,  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  supervising  communica¬ 
tions,  administration  and  legislative  li¬ 
aison  in  the  Ohio  General  Assembly. 

In  1966  he  was  promoted  to  executive 
director  of  a  national  conference  of  the 
American  Trucking  Association  in  Wa.sh- 
ington,  D.C.  where  he  represented  the 
business  ard  government  interests  in  local 
cartage  and  short  haul  carrier  firms. 

• 

Spiking  a  rumor 

A  court  ’n  Paris  this  week  ruled  that 
the  Duchess  of  Windsor  could,  have  copies 
of  the  weekl/  France-Dimanche  “seized 
for  intolerable  invasion  of  privacy.”  The 
sensational  paper  published  a  rumor  story 
under  a  headline:  “The  Duchess  of  Wind¬ 
sor  secretly  remarried?”  About  100,000 
copies  were  printed. 


is  noted  by  award 

Presentation  of  the  Forum  Award  by 
the  Atomic  Industrial  Forum  to  the  Tri- 
City  Nuclear  Industrial  Council  was  a 
measure  of  satisfaction  to  the  Tri-City 
Herald  management. 

F'ormation  of  the  Nuclear  Council  for 
Pasco,  Kennewick  and  Richland,  Wash, 
was  the  idea  of  Herald  officials  and  they 
have  guided  and  sparked  its  operation 
during  the  10  years  it  has  been  in  exis¬ 
tence. 

The  bronze  plaque  recognized  the 
achievement  of  the  Nuclear  Council  and 
hailed  its  “pioneering  effort”  in  encourag¬ 
ing  and  promoting  public  understanding 
and  acceptance  of  nuclear  energy. 

Judges  making  the  decision  were:  0. 
Mark  De  Michele,  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corpo¬ 
ration;  John  Troan,  editor  of  the  Pitts- 
burqh  Press;  and  Carl  Larsen,  director  of 
public  affairs  for  the  Smithsonian  Institu¬ 
tion. 

R.  F.  Philip,  president  of  the  Tri-City 
Herald  and  the  Nuclear  Council,  told  the 
Atomic  Forum’s  annual  convention  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  that  “The  most  impor¬ 
tant  ingredient  that  made  this  possible 
was  the  community  cooperation  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  our  objectives.” 

How  it  started 

The  idea  for  an  organization  like  the 
Nuclear  Council  was  originated  by  Glenn 
C.  Lee,  publisher,  in  1962  during  a  cam¬ 
paign  mounted  by  the  Herald  to  have 
Congress  authorize  private  construction  of 
the  Hanford  Steam  Plant  on  the  Hanford 
reservation  which  is  administered  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  success  of  the  campaign  resulted  in 
the  first  dent  in  what  the  Herald  had 
termed  AEC’s  secret  “plutonium  curtain” 
around  Hanford.  It  marked  the  first  non- 
federal  money  to  be  spent  on  the  project. 

The  Hanford  campaign  resulted  in  Don¬ 
ald  A.  Pugnetti,  editor  of  the  Herald 
receiving  the  Thomas  L.  Stokes  Award 
for  his  reporting,  and  Lee  receiving  a 
commendation  from  the  Stokes  judging 
committee  for  his  efforts  in  the  campaign. 

Under  construction 

The  Nuclear  Council  was  established  as 
a  community  not-for-profit  corporation  in 
January  of  1963  for  the  purpose  of  diver¬ 
sifying  the  640  square  mile  Hanford  Atom¬ 
ic  Project  in  Southeastern  Washington. 

A  breeder  research  reactor  is  under 
construction  at  a  cost  of  about  $250  mil¬ 
lion.  A  $500  million  electrical  generating 
reactor  is  under  construction  by  the 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply  System. 
Another  Supply  System  reactor  to  cost 
$610  million  has  also  been  approved.  Con¬ 
sideration  is  also  being  given  for  a  third 
reactor  which  with  escalation  of  costs  and 
inflation  is  calculated  to  have  a  price  tag 
of  $700  million. 

In  addition  to  development  of  the  Han¬ 
ford  Nuclear  Project,  the  council  has  been 
instrumental  and  successful  in  bringing 
large  scale  private  irrigation  to  the  region 
along  the  Columbia  and  Snake  rivers. 


Kenneth  R.  Ketcham 
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FACSIMIU  EIMTKMH 


QUALITY 

FACSIMILE  SYSTEM 
MAKES  REMOTE 
PRINTING 
ECONOMICAL: 


Location  of  printing  plants  closer  to  distri¬ 
bution  centers  is  made  possible  by  a  new 
facrimlle  system  from  Dacom  whidi  reliably 
transmits  high  resolution  proofs  at  high 
speed  and  low  cost. 

fUNHYVAlX  CAUr- 

Until  now,  the  WMiespread 
use  of  facsiniile  for  remote 
printing  has  been  stalled  be¬ 
cause  of  the  high  cost  of  com¬ 
munication  links. 

This  problem  has  been  over¬ 
come  with  the  introduction  of 
a  new  breed  of  facsimile  sys¬ 
tems  ininaluced  by  Dacom 
employing  digital  data  com¬ 
pression. 

This  unique  system  is 
known  as  the  Model  D-300. 

Dramatic  Line 
Cost  Reduction 

By  electronically  compress¬ 
ing  data,  Dacom's  D-300  can 
transmit  full  pages  composed 
of  text,  ads.  and  half-tones 
over  a  much  narrower  band¬ 
width  than  previously  pos¬ 
sible,  drastically  cutting  com¬ 
munications  costs. 

How?  Because  the  scanner 
omits  transmitting  repetitious 
background  areas,  thereby 
slashing  bandwidth  needs. 


Further,  the  system  can 
operate  in  a  “broadcast" 
mode:  that  is  to  say,  one  trans¬ 
mitter  feeding  a  number  of 
receivers. 

Experience 

The  many  features  of  the 
D-300  spring  from  experience 
with  the  development  of  three 
generations  of  data  compres¬ 
sion  equipment  leading  to  a 
D-300 system  proven  in  on-line 
use  over  hundreds  of  miles. 
The  new  system  combines  ad¬ 
vanced  data  compression 
equipment  developed  by  Da¬ 
com  with  a  new  page  scanner 
and  film  recorder  specially  de¬ 
signed  by  Muirhead  Ltd..  Eng¬ 
land,  the  world's  leading  sup¬ 
plier  of  publication  facsimile 
equipment  with  ISO  systems  in 
eleven  countries.  Together, 
the  talents  represent  the  must 
advanced  team  in  facsimile 
reproduction. 

For  complete  information, 
write  or  call  today  to  DACOM . 
INC.,  1060  Morse  Avenue. 
Sunnyvale,  California  940K6. 
(40B)734-3710.*******4 


enor  coWrol  to  avoid  ooatly 
retranamimion  of  completed 

ScV-TmI 

Extensive,  autoautic  seif¬ 
testing  subsystems  are  avail¬ 
able  for  both  the  transmitter 
and  receiver.  Should  a  mal¬ 
function  occur  during  oper¬ 
ation,  electronic  circuits  trig¬ 
ger  an  indicator  light  or  aud¬ 
ible  alarm.  This  lets  you  local¬ 
ize  a  problem  and  take  imme¬ 
diate  corrective  action.  Moat 
proMems  in  prior  conven¬ 
tional  systems  remain  un¬ 
detected  until  the  received 
copy  is  developed  long  after 
transmission. 

Opcratioiial 

i^xlbility 

Due  to  its  digital  nature,  the 
D-300  has  exceptional  flexi¬ 
bility. 

A  single  system  can  operate 
over  one  voice  line,  two  voice 
lines  simultaneously  at  double 
the  speed,  or  up  to  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  twenty-four  lines  at 
speeds  in  the  2-3  minute  per 
newspaper  page  range. 


QwAty 

ReprodiictloB 

A  combination  of  high  res¬ 
olution  and  precision  optics 
produces  moir6-free  half¬ 
tones  even  with  fine  screen 
sizes.  Each  system  has  five  se¬ 
lectable  resolutions  from  300 
to  1200  lines  per  inch.  Option¬ 
ally  even  higher  resolutions 
are  available. 

Error  Free 
Communications 

Almost  all  long  lines  exhibit 
transmission  interference. 
When  interference  is  detected, 
the  Dacom  receiver  informs 
the  transmitter  that  the  re¬ 
ceived  data  was  incorrect.  The 
transmitter  repeats  the  correct 
data  until  properly  received. 
Even  long-term  line  breaks 
show  no  effect  on  received 
copy. 

The  D-300  was  carefully  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  effective 


Washington  Bureau  By  Luther  Huston 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 


On  July  28,  1908,  Mrs.  Mary  Baker 
Eddy,  founder  of  the  Christian  Science 
Church,  ordered  the  church’s  board  of  di¬ 
rectors,  “to  start  a  daily  newspaper  called 
Christian  Science  Monitor,”  This,  she 
said,  “must  be  done  without  fail.” 

It  was  done  “without  fail”  and  in  less 
than  six  months  the  first  issue  of  the 
Monitor  appeared.  One  of  the  first  things 
the  management  did  after  the  successful 
launching  was  to  establish  a  Washington 
Bureau.  That  was  early  in  1909  and  the 
Monitor  has  had  a  bureau  in  the  capital 
ever  since. 

The  first  bureau  manager  was  W.  W. 
Jermane,  who  also  wrote  for  other  pa¬ 
pers,  and  he  headed  the  operation  from 
1909  to  1915.  The  present  chief  of  bureau 
is  Courtney  R.  Sheldon,  who  served  the 
Monitor  in  Boston  nine  years  before 
coming  to  Washington  three  years  ago. 

In  between  Jermane  and  Sheldon  sever¬ 
al  famous  journalists  have  headed  the 
bureau.  Among  them  are  Erwin  D.  Can- 
ham,  now  the  Monitor’s  editor  in  chief, 
and  Robert  S.  Allen  who,  with  the  late 
Drew'  Pearson,  wrote  the  controversial 
Washington  Merry  Go  Round  and  is  now 
a  syndicated  columnist. 

‘A  slip  of  a  girl’ 

Allen  succeeded  the  only  woman  who 
has  headed  the  bureau  and  probably  the 
first  and  only  woman  to  be  chief  of  a 
major  Washington  newspaper  office.  She 
was  Cora  Rigby,  described  in  Canham’s 
book,  “Commitment  to  Freedom,  The 
Story  of  The  Christian  Science  Monitor' 
as  “a  slip  of  a  girl”  and  “one  of  the  great 
pioneers  in  w'omen’s  journalism.” 

Miss  Rigby,  Canham  said,  “paved  the 
way  for  a  great  army  of  her  sisters.”  She 
died  in  1930.  Other  women  have  served  on 


COURTNEY  R.  SHELDON  is  chief  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 


the  staff  of  the  bureau,  including  Mary 
Hornaday,  w’ho  covered  the  multifarious 
activities  of  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
and  later  was  Monitor  correspondent  at 
the  United  Nations. 

Although  it  works,  as  do  other  bureaus 
of  the  Monitor  in  the  United  States,  under 
the  tolerant  direction  of  an  American 
new's  editor  in  the  Boston  headquarters, 
the  Washington  bureau  is  semi- 
autonomous.  The  writers  are  all  trained 
journalists  who  know  what  the  papr  ex¬ 
pects  of  them  and  do  not  need  to  bt  lold 
w’hat  to  do  each  day. 

Nonetheless,  the  group  meets  each 
morning  in  conference  to  decide  who  is 
writing  about  what  and  then  go  about 
doing  it.  Then  the  writers  write  their 
stories  and  they  file  them  on  wires  to  the 
home  office  w'ithout  benefit  or  bother  of 
desk  man  in  the  bureau.  Whatever  editing 
of  their  copy  is  required  is  done  in  Bos¬ 
ton. 

News  in  perspective 

The  emphasis  is  on  coverage  of  national 
news  and  issues.  The  intent  is  to  put  the 
news  in  perspective,  rather  than  to  flash 
bulletins  on  spot  news  as  it  breaks.  Unless 
the  spot  news  is  of  unusual  importance,  it 
is  left  to  other  sources  available  to  editors 
in  the  home  office. 

The  Monitor  newsmen  do  not  go  in  for 
so-called  investigative  reporting.  When 
the  story  of  the  bugging  of  Democratic 
National  Committee  headquarters  at  the 
Watergate  broke,  the  Monitor  did  not  give 
it  intensive  spot  news  coverage.  The  bu¬ 
reau  did,  however,  run  a  series  wrapping 
up  the  news  and  various  angles  of  a  po¬ 
tentially  explosive  political  story,  many 
phases  of  w'hich  await  clarification. 

Although  Sheldon  is  the  chief  of  the 
bureau  he  doesn’t  issue  orders  the  way 
some  Washington  bureau  chiefs  and  al¬ 
most  all  managing  editors  do.  Rather,  he 
offers  suggestions  and  coordinates  bureau 
coverage.  Besides,  he  is  one  of  the  bu¬ 
reau’s  top  writers  and  covers  the  White 
House,  regularly  attends  news  confer¬ 
ences  and  briefings  and  frequently  travels 
with  the  President. 

Last  year,  Sheldon  was  chairman  of  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Washington  committee  which  reported, 
and  often  was  critical  of  President  Nix¬ 
on’s  relations  with  the  press. 

Political  writer 

Coverage  of  politics  is  a  must  for  all 
Washington  news  bureaus.  At  the  Moni¬ 
tor,  Godfrey  Sperling  Jr  is  the  national 
political  correspondent  but  not  the  only 
one  who  writes  about  politics.  Richard  L. 
Strout  also  is  a  political  columnist  but  he 
writes  about  many  other  things  as  well, 
including  the  Supreme  Court. 

Strout  is  the  oldest  and  the  most  versa¬ 
tile  member  of  the  bureau  staff.  He  has 
served  in  the  Washington  bureau  for  more 
than  50  years.  Canham  wrote,  in  the  book 
referred  to  earlier,  that  “Dick  Strout  is  a 
correspondent  of  truly  extraordinary  tal¬ 
ent.  There  have  been  few  craftsmen  work¬ 


RICHARD  L.  STROUT  hat  baan  a  member  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  staff  for  50  years. 
(E&P  photos  by  Pat  Young). 


ing  on  any  American  newspaper  to  com¬ 
pare  with  him.  From  the  Senate  press 
gallery  to  presidential  conventions,  from  a 
first  passenger  flight  across  the  United 
States  to  the  D-Day  invasion,  he  has  cov¬ 
ered  the  greatest  news  events  of  hal'  a 
century.”  That  is  high,  but  deserved 
praise  from  a  boss  to  a  great  reporter. 

The  basic  assignments  of  other  writers 
on  the  bureau  staff  are  Harry  Ellis,  finan¬ 
cial;  Robert  Hey,  Congress;  Lucia  Mouat, 
consumer  and  education  news  and  cover¬ 
age  of  programs  for  the  aged;  Charlotte 
Saikowski,  State  Department;  Dana 
Adams  Schmidt,  a  recent  recruit  from  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Pentagon  and  de¬ 
fense,  and  Robert  Cahn,  environment  edi¬ 
tor.  Cahn  is  the  only  member  of  the  staff 
who  has  won  a  Pulitzer  prize.  The  award 
was  for  a  series  of  articles  on  national 
parks. 

The  Monitor  likes  to  assign  managing 
editors  to  its  Washington  bureau.  The  last 
three  bureau  chiefs,  Saville  Davis  and 
William  Stringer,  and  now  Sheldon  have 
been  M  E.s  in  the  Boston  headquarters. 
Davis  and  Stringer  are  retired. 

In  its  own  building 

When  Strout  joined  the  Monitor  in 
1921,  the  bureau  occupied  a  “cubby  hole” 
in  the  Colorado  building.  When  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Building  was  ready  for  occu¬ 
pancy,  circa  1924  the  Monitor  was  the 
first  newspaper  to  move  in  and  it  re¬ 
mained  a  tenant  of  the  Press  Building 
until  early  this  year  w’hen  it  moved  to  an 
imposing  new  building  erected  and  owned 
by  the  Mother  Church. 

Although  the  building  houses  other  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Church,  including  an  adver¬ 
tising  office  of  the  Monitor,  and  leases 
space  to  other  tenants,  the  legend  over  the 
entrance  in  large  letters  reads  “The 
Christian  Science  Monitor.”  Thus  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  newspaper 
Mrs.  Eddy  ordered  established  64  years 
ago  is  the  only  news  office  in  the  national 
capital  housed  as  it  were,  in  its  own  build¬ 
ing.  The  address  is  The  Monitor  Building, 
910  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W. 
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NOTHING 

AFFECTS  PROFITS 
MORE  THAN 

A  MEDIOCRE  EXECUTIVE 


and  liquor  buyers  in  St.  Paul,  for  both 
daily  and  Sunday  newspapers. 

Cigarette  advertisers  received  a  promo¬ 
tion  piece  die-cut  to  the  shape  of  a  ciga¬ 
rette  pack,  with  statistics  on  smokers  in 
the  twin  cities. 

Travel  advertisers  and  their  agencies 
got  the  story  from  a  folder  cut  to  the 
shape  of  a  suitcase,  with  accompanying 
data,  and  food  accounts  were  told  with  a 
mailer,  “How  to  get  your  pr’oducts  into 
St.  Paul’s  grocery  bag,”  resembling  a 
shopping  bag,  and  with  appropriate  copy. 
If  you  want  a  copy  of  these  stylized 
mailings,  drop  a  line  to  Marshall  Genshow 
at  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press. 


Promotion 


SHAPING  UP  IN  THE  MAIL 


In  this,  the  year  when  your  postage  bill 
for  your  Christmas  cards  is  higher  the 
price  of  the  cards,  the  message  is  that 
your  newspaper’s  direct  mail  promotions 
have  to  work  harder  than  ever  to  pay 
their  way. 

Most  newspapers  that  aggressively  go 
after  national  advertisers  and  their  agen¬ 
cies  support  their  promotion  program 
with  at  least  a  minimal  effort  in  direct 
mail.  With  the  increasing  cost  of  postage, 
there  are  at  least  two  important  ways  of 
keeping  the  mail  costs  within  bounds. 

First,  keep  an  eye  on  your  mailing  lists. 
Watch  the  corrections,  keep  names  and 
addresses  up  to  date.  Trim  the  dead  wood 
from  your  lists,  including  the  advertisers 
and  agencies  that  have  gone  out  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

Second,  and  even  more  important,  make 
sure  that  the  content — copy  and  art — of 
your  mailings  is  attractive,  relevant,  and 
sales-productive. 


Copies  were  mailed  to  a  selected  list  of 
1,100,  including  advertisers  and  agencies — 
and  the  newspapers’  representatives  at 
Sawyer,  Feguson  and  Walker  Co. 

A  companion  piece  on  the  alcoholic  bev¬ 
erage  classification,  shaped  like  a 
shotglass,  included  the  headline:  “How  to 
get  ’em  toasting  with  your  brand  in  St. 
Paul,”  and  accompanying  toasts  .  .  .  with 
inside  text  telling  of  the  market’s  ranking 
in  distilled  spirits  sales,  case  sales,  and 
readership  by  whiskey,  scotch,  gin,  vodka 


The  profitability  and  growth  of  a  planned  search  over  a  wider  range 
newspaper  over  any  reasonable  of  prospects  than  would  otherwise 
period  of  time  is  directly  proper-  be  practical  or  financially  feasible, 
tional  to  the  caliber  of  the  individ-  An  outside  search  normally  costs 
uals  who  manage  the  business.  If  considerably  less  than  the  total  ex- 
the  management  people  are  not  penditure  of  time  and  expense  in- 
intelligent,  imaginative,  energetic,  volved  when  the  task  is  attempted 
and  resourceful,  they  will  turn  ad-  by  the  company, 
vantage  to  adversity  and  fail  where  An  executive  search  firm  working 
others  succeed.  for  management  only,  can  save 

Mediocre  executives  are  gen-  valuable  company  time;  avoid  em- 
erally  hired  because  few  news-  barrassing  internal  or  external 
papers  are  in  a  position  to  screen  “leaks”  by  protecting  client  identity' 
the  large  number  of  candidates  in  discussions  with  sources  and 
necessary  to  find  the  BEST  exec-  potential  candidates;  and  insure 
utive  available  for  the  position,  objectivity  in  candidate  selection. 
Often  this  error  is  made  when  the  We  will  welcome  an  opportunity 
search  for  candidates  is  so  long,  to  discuss  in  greater  detail  our 
tedious,  and  unproductive  —  that  services,  our  methods,  and  our  staff 
second  best  becomes  acceptable,  at  any  time  with  respect  to  a 
At  top  levels,  such  mistakes  are  specific  situation  in  your  General 
very  costly  as  well  as  difficult  and  Management  &  Business,  Advertis- 
unpleasant  to  correct.  ing.  Mechanical,  Circulation,  and 

More  and  more  newspapers  are  Editorial  areas, 
successfully  filling  their  executive 

needs  by  retaining  Ron  Curtis  &  if  we  may  be  of  service,  please 
Company  to  conduct  a  carefully  call  Carl  Young,  312-693-6171. 


A  good  case  in  point  is  the  latest  series 
of  mailers  produced  by  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press. 

Promotion  manager  Marshall  Genshow 
has  turned  out  a  series  of  classification 
mailers  that  is  unique  in  appearance,  and 
compels  reading  by  the  advertising  pro¬ 
fessionals  who  will  be  receiving  these 
pieces  and  reading  them  to  learn  about 
marketing  opportunities. 

Five  different  mailing  pieces  from  St. 

Paul  all  aimed  at  single  advertising  clas¬ 
sifications,  use  a  die-cut  shape  that  is 
familiar  to  that  particular  field,  to  drive 
home  a  sales  message  on  the  St.  Paul 
newspapers  and  their  market. 

A  folder  printed  on  silver  metallic 
stock,  and  die  cut  in  the  shape  of  an 
ignition  key,  tells  “How  to  get  the  St. 

Paul  car  buyer  to  turn  the  key  in  your 
ignition.”  Copy  inside  of  the  key-shaped 
folder  tells  that  the  only  different  between 
car  buyers  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  is 
the  newspaper  they  read.” 
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Put  these 
professionals 

to  work 
for  3^ou 
with  just 
one  phone  call: 

(You  get  them  all  at  one  low  weekly  rate!) 

515/284-8244 
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REPORTING  — 
he  man  has  trav- 
ritten  the  Soviet 
widely  than  any 
can  correspondent, 
on  “Russia  in  the 
an  Overseas  Press 
Her  five-part  series, 
d  the  Russians,”  is  an 
•f  the  exciting  special 
regularly  supplied  by 
hristian  Science  Monitor 


f /  N  JAPAN,  educated  at 
'' ,  and  now  in  Paris, 
who  is  a  proven  per- 
under  pressure-cooker 
lons.  He  has  served  as 
York  Times  bureau  chief 
.'okyo,  as  well  as  The  Chris- 
n  Science  Monitor  correspond- 
.  in  Saigon,  Hong  Kong  and 
scow,  and  his  factual,  no- 
ilds-barred  reporting  skills  will 
.>ull  readers  to  your  news 
columns. 

EXPERIENCED,  professional 
Congressional  reporter  Richard 
St  rout  wants  post  with  your 
progressive  paper.  An  accomp¬ 
lished  writer,  he’ll  be  your 
“Man  in  the  Capitol,”  covering 
Congress  and  the  Supreme 
Court  with  a  fresh  “insider’s” 
approach. 


Distributed  By 

The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  50304 

Dennis  R.  Allen,  Executive  Vice  President  and  General  Manager 
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BUDGET  PROBLEMS?  Sub-  ! 
scribe  NOW  to  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor  News  Service  j 
and  our  bureau  chiefs  will  dig  | 
out  the  news  behind  the  person-  j 
alities  and  events  from  New  ^ 
for  you!  Our  ‘ 
ma-  I 

'  BKories, 
IwS^'^i&the 
“why”  behind  the  “who,  '^at, 
when  and  where”. 


WOMEN’S  PAGE— Tired  of 
blah  features  that  turn  off 
modern  women?  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor  News  Service 
supplies  weekly  articles  and 
columns  on  provocative  “today” 
topics  that  involve  your  female 
readers.  Want  some  examples? 
Try  “Money  Matters”  by  Jose¬ 
phine  Ripley;  “Parent  and 
Child”  by  Cynthia  Parsons;  and 
Millicent  Taylor’s  chatty,  infor¬ 
mative  gardening  column! 


Positions  Wanted  .  . . 


EXPERT  PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  EVERY  PAGE  OF  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


HUNTING  a  superlative  politi¬ 
cal  correspondent?  Hire  Budge 
Sperling,  the  man  who  goes  be¬ 
hind  the  Washington  scene  for 
background  and  insight  into  the 
doings  (and  undoings)  of  na¬ 
tional  leaders  and  major  news¬ 
makers!  One  of  60  regular  and 
special  correspondents,  Sper¬ 
ling’s  stories  are  supplied  exclu¬ 
sively  to  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  News  Service  subscrib- 


AN  ACKNOWLEDGED  EX¬ 
PERT  on  North  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East,  reporter .  John 
Cooley  has  logged  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  can  sort  out  the 
underlying  causes  of  surface 
events  in  these  chaotic  regions 
for  your  readers.  Cooley,  who 
also  “covers  the  Arab  world  as 
if  he  had  a  flying  carpet,”  is 
one  of  the  best  reasons  why 
your  paper  should  subscribe  to 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
News  Service, 

FINANCIAL  WRITER— Look¬ 
ing  for  more  than  a  mathema¬ 
tician  for  your  business  and  fi¬ 
nancial  desk?  You  need  Martin 
Skala,  a  down-to-earth  inter¬ 
preter  who  can  analyze  signifi¬ 
cant  trends  and  developments 
in  the  stocks  and  bonds  market, 
and  explain  their  implications 
to  your  readers.  And,  his  suc¬ 
cinct  stories  will  be  comple¬ 
mented  frequently  by  concise, 
expertly-drawn  charts  and 
graphs  provided  at  no  extra 
charge  by  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  News  Service. 

SPORTS  VETERAN  —  Phil 
Elderkin  has  driven  at  Sebring 
and  played  with  the  Harlem 
Magicians  .  .  .  he’s  a  hustler 
who  covers  the  sports  world 
with  humor  and  insight  and  can 
tell  your  avid  sports  fans  how 
the  superstars  think  and  per¬ 
form!  And  now,  through  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  News 
Service,  he’s  available  to  en¬ 
liven  your  newspaper’s  sports 
section. 

ARTS  EDITOR  and  family  af¬ 
fairs  writer  Roderick  Nordell  is 
one  of  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor’s  top  journalists  who 
challenges  families  to  think 
across  the  generation  gap.  His 
flair  for  lively,  thought-provok¬ 
ing  features  will  brighten  your 
Home  and  Family  Section  and 
make  your  Women’s  Page  shine 
above  the  competition. 

COLUMNIST  -  AT  -  LARGE  — 
Topic-hopper  Melvin  Maddocks 
is  now  available  as  your  AM  or 
PM’s  resident,  twice-weekly  col¬ 
umnist.  He  combines  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  latest  trends  and  a 
feeling  for  what  the  next  wave 
will  be  with  a  feather-weight 


sense  of  humor  that  makes  a 
dagger-sharp  point.  Great  read¬ 
ing  from  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  News  Service. 

LATIN  AMERICAN  corre¬ 
spondent  James  Nelson  Goodsell 
covers  the  activities  of  our 
neighbors  south  of  the  border — 
from  peon  to  president  —  with 
hard-hitting,  in-depth  investiga¬ 
tive  dispatches  that  have  won 
countless  awards.  He’s  another 
unbeatable  reason  for  subscrib¬ 
ing  now  to  The  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor  News  Service! 

SAIGON  CORRESPONDENT 
Daniel  Southerland  has  seen  as 
much  war  as  some  well-dec¬ 
orated  GI’s  .  .  .  and  his  dis¬ 
patches  on  the  politics,  diplo¬ 
macy  and  economy  of  Indochina, 
plus  his  sensitive  analyses  of 
the  Vietnam  War’s  effect  on 
ordinary  people  make  must 
reading!  Southerland  has  ex¬ 
pertly  reported  conflicts  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  Cambodia,  Laos  and  Bang¬ 
ladesh  with  sharp  perspective 
and  insight  since  1966  —  and 
he’ll  report  direct  to  your  read¬ 
ers  when  you  subscribe  to  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  News 
Service, 

WANT  A  SURE  readership 
builder  for  your  entertainment 
section  ?  Put  in  a  bid  for  Louise 
Sweeney  who  reviews  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture  scene  from  coast  to 
coast  and  overseas.  Your  read¬ 
ers  will  come  to  rely  on  her 
opinion  on  all  the  important 
flicks  from  Warhol  to  Kubrick. 
Widely  acknowledged  as  one  of 
the  half-dozen  best  film  critics 
in  the  country,  Louise  Sweeney’s 
columns  are  a  regular  feature 
of  The  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor  News  Service’s  daily  budget. 

SWINGERS  ...  and  estab¬ 
lishment  types  alike  dig  Trudy 
Rubin,  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor’s  roving  counterculture 
and  campus  correspondent.  She 
travels  the  country  by  bus  or 
worse  to  tell  your  readers  what 
student  leaders  and  university 
professors  on  college  campuses 
foresee  for  the  future  in  the 
way  of  drugs,  demonstrations 
and  dropouts.  No  matter  what 
area  you’re  in,  you  should  zero 
in  on  Trudy  .  .  .  through  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  News 
Service ! 


MAYBE  YOU  already  have  top- 
notch  reporters,  editors  and 
photographers  —  what  you’re 
probably  missing  is  a  real  star 
like  Joan  Forbes  to  draw  in¬ 
formative  maps  and  charts  that 
graphically  illuminate  the  news 
and  give  your  readers  a  clearer 
grasp  of  what’s  happening 
where.  Another  bonus  you  get 
from  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  News  Service! 

LOOKING  FOR  a  real  pro 
who’s  been  everywhere,  written 
everything  and  has  the  credits 
to  prove  it?  Look  no  further 
than  Bertram  B.  Johansson,  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  News 
Service  Boston  editor  who 
brings  years  of  solid  interna¬ 
tional,  national  and  metropoli¬ 
tan  newsroom  experience  to 
your  news  desk.  A  master  at 
selective  editing,  he’s  an  invalu¬ 
able  member  of  the  team! 


CARTOONIST  —  Put  editorial 
cartoonist  Guernsey  LePelley  to 
work  brightening  your  pages 
with  clever,  satiric,  real  atten¬ 
tion-getting  cartoons  and  cari¬ 
catures  that  put  national  and 
local  events  in  sharp  perspec¬ 
tive.  Guernsey  LePelley  will  be 
a  sure  reader  “puller”  for  your 
paper! 


DO  YOU  HAVE  an  urgent  need 
for  a  chief  editorial  writer? 
Don’t  settle  for  less  when  you 
can  have  the  best — The  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  Joseph  C.  Harsch. 
An  expert  on  foreign  affairs,  his 
weekly  columns  on  “Patterns  of 
Diplomacy”  and  “State  of  the 
Nations”  are  models  of  clarity 
and  conviction,  and  they’re  both 
re^ilar  features  of  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor  News  Service. 


REGARDLESS  of  whether 
you’re  a  300,000+  daily  or  a 
5,000  weekly,  you’ll  benefit  from 
the  talents  of  editor-in-chief 
Erwin  D.  Canham.  His  weekly 
column  is  one  of  the  extra 
special  bonuses  of  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor  News  Service. 


PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNER 
and  former  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent  John  Hughes  is  now  editor 
of  The  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor.  He’s  an  expert  on  cutting 
through  the  fluff  to  expose  the 
pertinent  facts,  and  his  leader¬ 
ship  will  keep  you  ahead  of  the 
competition.  Watch  for  his  name 
exclusively  through  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor  News 
Service. 

PHOTOGRAPHER — Sometimes 
poignant,  sometimes  humorous 
— always  meaningful  —  are  the 
prize-winning  photos  of  Gordon 
C.  Converse.  His  photos,  endur¬ 
ing  beyond  the  limits  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  will  give  added  dimen¬ 
sion  to  your  news  pages.  A 
master  of  photo  editing.  Con¬ 
verse  and  his  staff  roam  the 
world  in  search  of  shots  which 
illustrate  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  News  Service  stories 
with  compelling,  on-the-scene 
realism  .  .  .  yours  at  no  addi¬ 
tional  cost! 


CAN  YOU  USE  the  expertise 
and  eye-witness  reporting  ex¬ 
periences  of  Elizabeth  Pond, 
whose  report  on  life  behind  the 
Communist  guerrilla  lines  in 
Cambodia — the  result  of  her  40 
days’  captivity  during  the  U.S. 
campaign — made  headlines 
everywhere?  She  has  freelanced 
in  Eastern  Europe,  covered  the 
rural  war  in  Vietnam,  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  and 
she’ll  be  your  star  reporter  when 
you  subscribe  to  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor  News  Service. 

IN  -  DEPTH  REPORTING  — 
Charlotte  Saikowski  has  trav¬ 
eled  and  written  the  Soviet 
Union  more  widely  than  any 
other  American  correspondent. 
Her  articles  on  “Russia  in  the 
70’s”  won  an  Overseas  Press 
Club  award.  Her  five-part  series, 
“Russia  and  the  Russians,”  is  an 
example  of  the  exciting  special 
features  regularly  supplied  by 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
News  Service. 

BORN  IN  JAPAN,  educated  at 
Harvard,  and  now  in  Paris, 
Takashi  Oka  is  a  proven  per¬ 
former  under  pressure-cooker 
conditions.  He  has  served  as 
New  York  Times  bureau  chief 
in  Tokyo,  as  well  as  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Saigon,  Hong  Kong  and 
Moscow,  and  his  factual,  no- 
holds-barred  reporting  skills  will 
pull  readers  to  your  news 
columns. 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER 
—  Aggressive,  curious,  take- 
charge  ^y,  at  home  on  a 
farm  or  in  a  governor’s  office, 
wants  to  cover  the  New  York 
area  for  you.  Guy  Halverson’s 
explosive  series  on  drunk  driv¬ 
ers  and  police  force  problems 
copped  top  awards  .  .  .  and 
you’ll  get  all  his  stories  exclu¬ 
sively  from  The  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor  News  Service. 

IF  YOU  NEED  someone  extra 
special  to  enliven  your  paper, 
hire  the  pen  of  Jack  Waugh 
who’ll  give  your  readers  lively, 
readable  features  on  movie  mo- 
I  guls  and  TV  stars,  Washington 
I  politicos,  astronauts,  sports  fig¬ 
ures,  etc.  A  big  plus  in  ’72  was 
his  election  series  emphasizing 
grassroot  politics  and  voter 
hangups. 

BIG  LEAGUE  —  Energetic, 

I  professional  White  House 

•  watcher  and  commentator  will 
fill  your  news  hole  with  pene- 

•  trating,  witty  dispatches  on  the 
comings  and  goings  of  news- 

•  makers  in  the  most  important 
!  house  in  the  world!  Knowledge- 
i  able  on  Pentagon  and  State 
!  Department  affairs,  Courtney 
5  Sheldon  digs  out  the  significant 
!  features  of  every  story  and 

•  leaves  the  rehashing  to  the 
I  minor  leaguers. 


news-people 


New  assignments  given 
to  3  at  St.  Louis  G-D 

The  appointments  of  Thomas  L.  Am- 
berg  as  chief  of  the  St.  Louia  Globe- 
Democrat’s  Spring^eld,  Ill.,  bureau; 
William  J.  Gress  as  telegraph  editor,  and 
Mrs.  Jeanne  May  as  copy  desk  chief 
were  announced  by  managing  editor 
George  A.  Killenberg. 

Amberg,  son  of  the  late  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  publisher  Richard  H.  Amberg,  worked 
at  the  Globe  in  various  positions  during 
summers  while  he  attended  Colgate  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  joined  the  staff  full-time  on 
July  18,  1971.  His  previous  assignment 
has  been  in  the  East  St.  Louis  bureau. 

Gress,  who  joined  the  Globe  on  June 
19,  1966,  has  Wn  chief  of  the  copy  desk 
since  Oct.  4,  1970.  He  was  previously  a 
copy  editor  and  makeup  editor.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Marquette  University  and  at¬ 
tended  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Mrs.  May,  a  graduate  of  Northwestem 
University,  came  to  work  at  the  Globe  on 
Dec.  14,  1969.  She  previously  was  copy 
desk  chief  at  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Morning  News,  and  has  worked  at  the 
Norfotk  Virginian-Pilot,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Amberg  succeeds  Marion  R.  (Hap) 
LjTies,  who  retii'es  Februarj"  2.  Lynes 
joined  the  Globe  in  1929  and  covered  ev¬ 
ery  news  beat  in  St.  Louis  before  going 
to  the  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  bureau  in 
1944.  Eleven  years  later  he  opened  the 
Globe  bureau  in  Springfield,  Ill. 

Edward  R.  (Ned)  Chew  Jr.,  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Globe  since  1942,  retires 
Januarj'  6  and  will  be  succeeded  by  Gress. 
He  joined  the  Globe  in  1939. 

*  *  ♦ 

Pranklin  H.  Hecht,  presently  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  News’  Chicago  of¬ 
fice — named  assistant  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  paper. 

<tc  .  * 

Byron  S.  Greejneerg,  business  manager 
of  the  New  York  Post,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  manager. 

*  *  ♦ 

Patricia  Kluss  and  Janet  Thompson, 
students  at  Seton  Hall  University  in 
South  Orange,  N.J.,  have  been  named  the 
university’s  first  interns  in  journalism 
and  are  training  as  reporters  on  the 
Plainfield  Courier  News  and  Bergen  Rec¬ 
ord,  respectively,  as  regular  paid  em¬ 
ployes  and  also  earn  three  college  credits. 


We'll  share  your  exposure  to 
Publishers  Liability  losses 

You  probably  know  how  much  you  could 
afford  to  pay  if  you  lost  a  suit  for  libel, 
slander,  piracy,  invasion  of  privacy  or  copyright 
violation.  Here’s  how  to  handle  a  bigger 
judgment:  insure  the  excess  with  Employers. 

We  have  the  experience  and  the  personnel 
to  help  you  set  up  a  program  and  to  assist  in 
time  of  trouble.  Write  for  details.  Our  nearest 
office  wiii  contact  you  at  once.  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th,  Kansas  CHy, 
Missouri  64105.  Other  U.  S.  offices:  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Atianta. 


H.  Alan  Painter  retired  from  the 
Hackettstown  (N.J.)  Gazette  after  30 
years  editorship.  He  is  replaced  by 
Charles  A.  Radin  as  editor,  and  Lloyd 
E.  Millegan  as  publisher.  Radin  has  pre¬ 
vious  experience  with  papers  in  Boston 
and  Tennessee;  Millegan  worked  for  the 
New  York  Times  and  for  the  Ted  Bates 
Agency. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Bennett  P.  Dolan — appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Alma  (Mich.)  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord-Leader.  He  has  worked  for  other 
Panax  papers  in  Michigan. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Whetstone  will  be  replaced  upon 
retirement  as  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
and  Evening  Independent,  by  Tom  Ros- 
KELLY  who  has  been  with  the  paper  for 
12  years. 

•  •  • 

Byron  Neiman  —  named  advertising 
manager  of  the  North  Platte  (Neb.)  Tele¬ 
graph,  replacing  Frank  Brady.  Neiman 
had  been  with  the  McCook  (Neb.)  Ga¬ 
zette. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  L.  WiMMiai,  retiring,  will  be 
replaced  as  national  advertising  director 
of  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and  World- 
News  by  Richard  L.  Nystrom. 

*  *  * 

Bill  J.  Davis,  formerly  classified  tele¬ 
phone  sales  manager,  Daily  Oklahoman 
and  Oklahoma  City  Times,  has  been 
named  assistant  classified  manager,  ad¬ 
ministrative  .  .  .  William  S.  MacKelvie 
moved  from  outside  sales  manager  to  as¬ 
sistant  classified  manager,  sales  .  .  .  and 
Larry  Grothe,  classified  advertising 
salesman,  to  sales  manager,  outside  divi¬ 
sion. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun-Telegram 
has  announced  six  editorial  appointments: 
Bob  Geggie,  editorial  page  editor  .  .  .  Ted 
Warmbold,  managing  editor  .  .  .  Jim 
Tillinghast,  assistant  managing  editor; 
Marie  Siulsbury,  city  editor  .  .  .  Marty 
Claus,  Living  section  editor  .  .  .  and  Dick 
Sroda,  director  of  photography. 

*  *  * 

Gabe  Buonauro — promoted  to  assistant 
sports  editor  of  the  Hackensack  (N.J.) 
Record. 

*  * 

Robert  L.  Murphy — from  news  editor 
to  managing  editor  of  the  Willoughby 
(0.)  News-Herald. 

«  *  * 

Gordon  W.  Smith,  former  sports  writer 
for  the  Hartford  Courant  and  the  New 
Haven  Journal-Courier — named  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Meriden  (Conn.)  Morning  Rec¬ 
ord  to  replace  Clifford  F.  Burton,  who 
retired  after  44  years  with  the  paper. 

*  *  * 

Glen  Stiner  of  the  Childress  Index 
received  a  Golden  50  Award  of  the  Texas 
Press  Association  in  recognition  of  his 
50  years  in  newspaper  work. 


Campbell  Gray 


Robert  H.  Campbell,  formerly  day 
managing  editor — to  managing  editor  of 
the  Washington  (Pa.)  Observer-Reporter, 
replacing  the  late  William  H.  Jones. 
Campbell  joined  the  paper  as  a  classified 
ad  salesman  in  1946  after  four  years  in 
the  Army.  He  is  a  retired  colonel  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Army  National  Guard. 

4>  e  e 

Charles  L.  Gray — from  production  and 
research  director  to  general  manager  of 
the  Fairbanks  (Alaska)  Neu'S-Miner,  the 
only  paper  he  has  worked  for.  He  began 
there  in  1944  and  took  two  ye'irs  o(f  in 
1951-52  to  ser%'e  in  the  Army  in  Korea. 

*  *  « 

Gordon  R.  Ross — named  to  succeed  the 
late  Lynn  Pierson  as  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily  Nevus. 
Richard  Mitchell  replaces  Ross  as  re¬ 
tail  manager  .  .  .  Mike  Finney,  who  had 
been  with  the  Moline  (III.)  Dispatch — 
named  city  editor  in  Beloit. 

«  «  * 

Robert  W.  Gill  Jr — named  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle-Herald. 

*  *  * 

Peter  B.  Clark,  publisher  of  the  De¬ 
troit  News — appointed  a  director  of  the 
Chicago  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

4>  *  * 

Mildred  Zaiman  succeeds  Elizabeth 
McSherry  as  book  editor,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant. 

*  * 

Toledo  Blade  has  announced  these 
changes:  Wayne  G.  Current,  director 
of  development  .  .  .  Louis  D.  Abney, 
business  manager,  and  Charles  K.  Stroh, 
production  manager. 

«  * 

Three  women  staffers  at  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  have  been  promoted:  Dorothy 
JuRNEY — to  assistant  managing  editor; 
Christina  Bradford — to  women’s  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Jennie  Buckner,  assistant  wom¬ 
en’s  editor. 

*  * 

Bob  j.  Hively — named  circulation  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning 
Star  and  Register-Republic.  He  had  been 
circulation  director  of  the  Hammond 
(Ind.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Lucy  Coulbourn,  former  women’s  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  Times — to  fam¬ 
ily  news  editor  at  the  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Morning  Star  and  Register  Republic. 
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in  the  news 


Morris  W.  Rosenberg,  Paris  bureau 

chief  of  the  AP,  elected  president  of  the 
Anglo-American  Press  Association. 

*  * 

Robert  Caulfieu),  a  former  newsman, 
will  coordinate  development  and  public  in¬ 
formation  on  the  reorganization  of  state 
government  of  Massachusetts. 

*  *  * 

Henry  J.  Conland,  publisher  of  the 
Catskill  (N.Y.)  Daily  Mail,  has  been 

elected  third  trustee  of  the  John  Jay 

Jackson  Trust,  which  owns  the  New  Ha¬ 
ven  (Conn.)  Newspapers. 

*  * 

Changes  at  United  Press  International 
move  Robert  S.  McNeill  to  Washington 
as  night  editor  .  .  .  Walter  Wisniewski 
to  assistant  news  editor  at  New  York  .  .  . 
Edward  S.  Leciitzin,  Detroit,  automotive 
writer  .  .  .  Paul  W.  Varian,  assistant 
bureau  manager  in  Detroit.  In  UPI  News- 
pictures,  Michael  Conrad  is  promoted  to 
newspictures  editor  in  New  York  .  .  . 
Douglas  Roberts,  Miami  bureau  man¬ 
ager  .  .  .  Louis  M.  Garcia,  Atlanta  bu¬ 
reau  manager. 

*  *  * 

Michael  C.  Sinclair — named  news  edi¬ 
tor,  AP  Hartford  bureau.  He  had  been 
day  editor  in  the  AP  bureau  at  Albany. 

*  * 

Bay  City  (Tex.)  Tribune  has  an¬ 
nounced  three  appointments:  Bi;tty 
Bridges,  business  manager  .  .  .  Tom 
Sedam,  assistant  to  the  publisher  .  .  . 
Mike  Nevinger,  managing  editor. 

*  *  * 

Ed  Baur  left  the  sports  staff  of  the 
Elkhom  (Wis.)  Independent  to  join  the 
PH  staff  of  the  American  Bowling  Con¬ 
gress. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

William  H.  Gibson  has  been  replaced 
by  Ellis  A.  Moori:  as  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Southeastern  Newspapers  Inc. 
(Augusta  Chronicle  and  Herald). 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Alan  Truscott,  New  York  Times,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bridge  Academy. 

*  * 

Billy  Dilworth — named  Georgia  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent. 

*  *  * 

Bradley  T.  Jones,  news  editor  of  the 
Anchorage  (Alaska)  News,  and  Mary  L. 
Bowditch,  a  staff  writer,  were  married 
recently. 

• 

Winners  in  workshop 

Winners  of  the  second  annual  Newspa¬ 
per  Workshop  Awards  were  announced 
this  week  by  Robert  A.  Juran,  director  of 
Newspaper  Editorial  Workshop  Services, 
which  sponsors  the  contest. 

Winners  were  the  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle;  Niagara  Falls 
(N.Y.)  Gazette;  Maine  Times  and  Wayne 
County  (Ga.)  Press. 


Mayor  prefers 
newsmen  for 
City  Hall  jobs 

Given  a  choice,  said  Thomas  Jefferson, 
between  a  government  without  newspa¬ 
pers  or  newspapers  without  government, 
he  would  take  the  latter. 

Frank  Rizzo,  Mayor  of  Philadelphia, 
seems  to  be  taking  that  statement  to 
heart,  hiring  some  16  former  editors  and 
reporters  for  municipal  jobs  in  City  Hall. 

The  recruitment  of  media  people, 
termed  “unprecedented”  by  Dr.  Julius 
Margolis,  director  of  the  Fels  Center  of 
Government  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  has  drawn  criticism  from  many 
circles. 

The  principal  point  involves  th.;  basic 
relationship  between  government  and 
press.  In  the  case  of  Rizzo’s  administra¬ 
tion,  that  relationship  has  been  a  very 
relaxed  and  friendly  one.  No  mayor  in 
Philadelphia  history,  it  is  said,  has  made 
himself  so  accessible  to  the  press;  nor  has 
any  mayor  had  more  admirers  among  city 
hail  reporters. 

It  is  the  contention  of  critics  that  this 
has  resulted  in  a  loss  of  objectivity. 

The  other  issue  is  the  ability  of 
newsmen  to  carry  out  important  munici¬ 
pal  jobs.  Margolis  feels  that  although  re¬ 
porters  are  trained  to  analyze  city  prob- 
iems,  they  may  not  be  qualified  to  provide 
solutions. 

Rizzo  defends  his  position  this  way: 
“News  guys,  they’ve  been  involved  in  city 
government.  I  am  convinced  that  we  need 
fewer  experts  .  .  .  just,  number  one,  hon¬ 
est  people  .  .  .  number  two,  men  who  will 
work  hard,  and  three,  with  enough  intelli¬ 
gence  and  common  sense  to  broaden  their 
thinking.” 

The  ex-newsmen  on  the  city  hall  payroll 
include  Harry  Belinger,  former  Daily 
Neivs  city  editor,  now  city  representative 
and  commerce  director  at  $.34,000;  Donald 
McDonough  of  the  Inquirer  as  Director  of 
Port  Affairs  at  $21,000,  and  Daniel  Mc¬ 
Kenna  of  the  Bulletin  as  Deputy  City  Rep¬ 
resentative  at  $25,000. 

Rizzo’s  election  campaign  was  managed 
by  Albert  Gaudiosi,  an  ex-reporter;  and 
on  January  15,  Sam  Ettinger,  former 
newspaper  and  radio  reporter,  will  join 
the  staff. 

Rizzo,  unbothered  by  the  criticism,  says 
he  is  looking  for  still  more  newsmen  to  fill 
open  positions,  “.\nytime  you  want  a  job,” 
he  told  two  reporters  who  recently  inter¬ 
viewed  him,  “you’re  hired.” 

*  *  * 

Howard  Coley  resigned  from  the  Ma¬ 
con  (Ga.)  Telegraph  &  News  to  devote 
full  time  to  publishing  the  weekly  Twiggs 
County  New  Era  at  Jeffersonville,  Ga. 

*  *  * 

Forest  W.  Hopkins,  publisher  of  four 
Erie  (Pa.)  area  weeklies,  and  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives — named  vicechairman  of  the  Liquor 
Control  Committee. 
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Dick  Battle,  Nashville  Banner  colum¬ 
nist  who  has  reported  the  affairs  of  city 
government  for  nearly  40  years,  retires 
December  31.  He  will  go  into  business 
as  a  partner  in  Creative  Consultants  En¬ 
terprises,  a  public  relations  and  advertis¬ 
ing  firm  .  .  .  Allen  Green,  Nashville 
Banner  reporter  with  15  years  experience 
as  a  newsman,  will  succeed  Battle  as  city 
hall  columnist  .  .  .  Grady  Gallant  has 
been  promoted  to  chief  political  writer 
for  the  Banner.  He  had  been  a  columnist 
with  the  Chattanooga  Times  and  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chattanooga  Post  and  of  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer  before  join¬ 
ing  the  Banner  in  1971. 

*  *  * 

Harold  O.  Davis,  director  of  finance, 
has  been  elected  treasurer  and  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Toledo  Blade  Co. 

*  *  * 

Samuel  G.  Williams — from  news  edi¬ 
tor  to  executive  news  editor  of  the  Roch¬ 
ester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle  .  .  . 
Murry  Frymer — to  Sunday  editor,  replac¬ 
ing  Theodore  Warmbold,  now  managing 
editor  of  the  San  Bernardino  (Calif.) 
Sun-Telegram. 

*  *  * 

John  E.  Ricketson,  former  Florida 
newspaper  ad  salesman — named  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Galveston  (Tex.) 

Daily  News. 

*  *  * 

Retirements  —  Dwight  McCreight, 
publisher  of  the  Chanute  (Kans.)  Trib¬ 
une;  Chris  Ahlrich,  retail  advertising 
representative  of  Madison  (Wis.)  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  .  .  .  Paul  A.  West  Jr.,  news¬ 
paper  representative  with  Branham-Mo- 
loney  Inc.  .  .  .  Willard  Horsman,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Bloomington  (Ill.) 
Pantograph. 

*  *  * 

David  E.  Lowe  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette  as  a  sports 
writer. 

*  *  * 

Three  reporters  have  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Washington  Post.  Former  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  political  correspondent  Jules 
WiTcovER  has  become  national  reporter 
for  the  Post.  Susanna  McBee  a  former 
Life  magazine  staff  writer  and  Washing¬ 
ton  editor  for  McCalls  also  will  serve  as 
national  reporter  for  the  Post.  Judy  Luce 
Mann,  formerly  with  the  Washington 
Daily  News,  joins  the  Post’s  metropolitan 
staff. 
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FDR’s  letters;  he  relished 
pen  pals  with  sense  of  humor 


Newspaper  publishers,  editors  and  re¬ 
porters  who  carried  on  correspondence 
with  President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
usually  began  with  the  traditional  saluta¬ 
tion,  “My  Dear  Mr.  President.” 

But  there  was  one  publisher  who  al¬ 
ways  wrote:  “My  dear  Frank.”  This  ver>' 
personal  privilege  was  exercised  frequent¬ 
ly  by  James  M.  Cox  and  the  exchanges  in 
the  President’s  Personal  File  at  the  FDR 
Library  at  Hyde  Park  show  the  lasting 
friendship  that  developed  between  the 
former  Governor  of  Ohio  and  the  former 
.\ssistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  who 
made  up  the  Democratic  Cox-Roosevelt 
ticket  in  the  1920  election. 

FDR  replied  in  “Dear  Jim”  letters  that 
sparkle  with  intimate  references  and 
reflections  on  the  political  scene.  Cox,  the 
publisher  of  the  Dayton  Daily  News  and 
the  Atlanta  Journal,  hardly  knew  his 
young  runningmate  before  1920  when  they 
went  down  to  defeat  by  Warren  G. 
Harding,  a  fellow  publisher  in  Ohio,  and 
Calvin  Coolidge. 

‘The  southern  insurrection’ 

Out  of  the  voluminous  correspondence, 
Joseph  Emsley,  doing  research  for  this 
series  in  E&P,  pulled  a  1943  exchange 
that  dealt  with  an  editorial  in  the  Atlanta 
Journal  addressed  to  the  political  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  South. 

Cox  wrote:  “My  dear  Frank:  You,  of 
course,  have  heard  of  the  southern  insur¬ 
rection,  if  it  can  be  called  that.  You  may 
be  interested  in  knowing  how  the  Journal, 
which  I  think  is  recognized  now  as  the 
biggest  paper  in  tbe  south,  treated  the 
matter  ...  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  war 
will  shape  our  politics  and  I  think  in  brief 
time  get  rid  of  its  pettiness.  Politics  can¬ 
not  shape  the  course  of  the  war.  It  may 
take  time  for  some  people  to  discover  this. 

“I  wish  you  might  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
picture  on  Miami  Beach.  When  the  history 
of  these  terrible  times  is  written,  what 
has  been  accomplished  across  Biscayne 
Bay  in  the  training  of  our  young  men  will 
stand  out  in  bold  outline.” 

In  a  flashback,  Cox  added:  “Some  time 
ago  a  man  who  is  about  to  write  a  book  on 
presidential  campaigns  asked  if  I  had  any 
interesting  pictures  of  the  affair  of  1920. 
I  found  a  negative  in  the  Dayton  office 
which  I  do  not  recall  ever  seeing  before.  I 
don’t  know  whether  it  is  you  or  your  son 
Jimmie.  I  can  hardly  believe  now  that  you 
looked  so  young  then.  Certainly  I  did  not 
get  that  idea  at  the  time. 

“I  have  often  w^ondered  whether  you  got 
the  real  quality  of  the  compliment  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  picked  sight  unseen.” 

The  spirit  of  youth 

FDR  replied: 

“Dear  Jim:  Considering  the  years  that 
have  passed  since  the  taking  of  that  pho¬ 
tograph,  I  would  say  that  you  and  I  are 
exceptionally  well  preserved — a  little  less 
hair  now,  and  a  little  bit  grayer — ^but 


thank  the  Lord,  neither  of  us  has  wholly 
lost  the  spirit  of  youth.” 

The  President  almost  always  alluded  to 
Divine  Providence,  and  in  this  letter  to 
Cox  he  added:  “I  hope  to  Heaven  that  you 
ai-e  right  that  our  politics  will  in  brief 
time  get  rid  of  its  pettiness.  Sometimes  I 
get  awfully  discouraged  when  I  see  what 
is  going  on  on  the  Hill.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  neither  we  nor  the  Republi¬ 
cans  have  fighting  leadership  up  there.” 

With  a  familiar  ring  of  triple  repeti¬ 
tion,  the  letter  closed:  “However,  howev¬ 
er,  however — I  still  believe  in  representa¬ 
tive  democracy.” 

After  his  election  in  1932  but  before  he 
took  office  in  March,  1933,  the  President 
apparently  tried  again,  again  and  again 
to  nourish  a  friendly  relationship  with 
William  Randolph  Hearst.  One  bit  of  cor¬ 
respondence  discloses  that  FDR  invited 
WRH  to  call  on  him  at  Warm  Springs, 
the  Georgia  retreat. 

Hearst  begged  off,  saying  “I  have  a 
tyrannical  doctor  who  would  not  let  me  do 
what  I  wanted  to  do.”  The  publisher  ap- 
l)arently  had  undergone  a  surgical  oper¬ 
ation. 

Relations  with  Hearst  cool 

Hearst  noted  that  he  and  Roosevelt  had 
a  brief  talk  in  Los  Angeles  and  wrote:  “I 
have  been  following  your  course  very 
closely  and  think  I  have  a  good  general 
idea  of  your  plans;  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  those 
plans  as  I  understand  them  to  be.”  The 
letter  was  signed  WRHearst. 

About  two  years  later  the  publisher  and 
the  President  were  at  war  and  the  White 
House  issued  a  statement  accusing  “a  mi¬ 
nority  of  editors  or  owners”  of  engaging 
in  the  deliberate  coloring  of  “so-called 
news  stories.”  It  exonerated  “those  sal¬ 
aried  employees  who  are  compelled  to  fol¬ 
low  orders  or  lose  their  jobs.” 

What  prompted  this  unusual  statement 
was  a  message  that  w’ent  over  the  Univer¬ 
sal  Service  wire  to  Hearst  editors  which 
read:  “The  Chief  instructs  that  the 
phrase  ‘SOAK  THE  SUCCESSFUL’  be 
used  in  all  references  to  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  tax  program  instead  of  the  phrase 
‘SOAK  THE  THRIFTY’  hitherto  used. 
Also  he  wants  the  words  ‘RAW  DEAL’ 
used  instead  of  ‘NEW  DEAL’  (Signed) 
E.  D.  Coblentz.” 

The  White  House  called  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  “this  message 
refers  not  to  editorial  expression  but  to 
news  columns.” 

Howard  reports  skepticism 

While  FDR’s  relations  with  Roy  W. 
Howard  remained  coi’dial  in  his  early 
years  in  the  presidency,  a  lengthy  letter 
thanked  the  publisher  for  a  report  that  he 
had  detected  evidence  of  skepticism  in  the 
New  Deal  program  around  the  nation. 

Howard  appeared  at  the  time  to  be  a 
reluctant  supporter  of  the  FDR  efforts  to 
pull  the  country  out  of  the  deep  Depres¬ 


sion.  He  wrote:  “I  do  not  accept  it  as  a 
fact  that  the  interests  of  what  we  broadly 
term  business  necessarily  are  in  conflict 
with  mass  interests.  I  expect  to  continue 
in  support  of  your  stated  interpretation  of 
.American  liberalism — notwithstanding  my 
dissent  and  disagreement  as  to  some  de¬ 
tails  and  some  theories.” 

The  observations  of  “a  reporter  of  opin¬ 
ion”  were  appreciated,  the  President  re¬ 
plied.  The  gist  of  his  detailed  explanation 
of  policies  was  put  succinctly:  “Skeptics 
were  present  when  Noah  said  it  was  going 
to  rain  and  they  refused  to  go  into  the 
ark.” 

After  his  re-election  to  a  fourth  term  in 
1944,  Roosevelt’s  office  prepared  a  note 
for  his  initials  thanking  Mark  Ethridge 
for  a  speech  he  had  made  entitled,  “For 
What  the  Hell  Should  We  Apologize?” 
Said  FDR:  “It  still  sticks  in  my  mind  and 
stirs  up  a  warm  feeling.”  He  expressed 
his  appreciation  for  the  speech  and  for 
the  support  of  the  Louisville  newspapers 
during  the  campaign. 

Four  years  earlier  FDR  had  received  a 
telegram  from  Barry  Bingham  of  the 
Louisville  papers  saying  “the  vote  was  a 
mandate  for  you  to  continue  your  policies 
of  enlightened  humanitarianlsm  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  vigorous  aid  to  democracy 
abroad.”  FDR  responded  with  a  note  of 
“heartfelt  gratitude  for  your  kind  word  of 
congratulation.” 

May  Craig  and  the  bombs 

One  letter  to  “Dear  May”  indicated  the 
Pi’esident  held  a  special  regard  for  Elisa¬ 
beth  May  Craig,  the  petite  buzz-saw  of 
many  a  Presidential  news  conference.  She 
wrote  to  him  from  the  war  front  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1944: 

“Whenever  a  flying  bomb  comes  over  I 
wonder  w'hy  I  ever  left  the  safe  purlieus 
of  your  press  conference!  ...  You  will  be 
amused  to  hear  that  when  I  went  down  to 
a  bomber  base  I  was  the  first  female  corre¬ 
spondent  they  had  seen  and  they  couldn’t 
figure  out  what  I  was.  I  wear  a  WAC 
officer’s  uniform  with  Correspondent  in¬ 
signia.  Finally  they  decided  as  I  was 
coming  out  of  the  mess  hall;  they  thumped 
the  table  and  said  so  I  could  hear  them: 
‘It’s  Mrs.  Roosevelt!’  ” 

In  reply  to  the  spunky  reporter  for  the 
Guy  Gannett  newspapers  of  Maine,  the 
President  sent  this  message:  “I  missed 
you  in  your  usual  place  at  the  press  con¬ 
ference  and  wondered  what  had  happened 
to  you  .  .  .  Those  flying  bombs  must  be 
terrific  and  we  can  only  hope  that  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  will  not  have  to 
suffer  from  them  much  longer.  You  must 
be  having  an  interesting  time  seeing 
things  firsthand.  I  want  to  hear  all  about 
it  some  day.” 

It  was  only  a  few  months  after  the 
bombs  of  August  that  International  News 
Service  flashed  in  the  fewest  possible 
words:  “FDR  dead.” 

(Last  of  four  articles). 

• 


One  of  the  largest  weekly  newspapers 
in  Texas,  the  San  Marcos  Record  will 
change  to  daily  publication.  It  long  has 
been  a  property  of  the  Buckner  family. 
At  present  Addison  Buckner  is  publisher 
and  Tom  Buckner  is  editor. 
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You’re  probably  going  to  write  about  it 
sometime  soon.  Here’s  the  ammunition. 


The  first  professional 
source  for  the  facts, 


work  with 
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Involved  in  the  media?  Then 
you’re  already  involved  in  con¬ 
sumerism,  as  the  concerns  of  the 
buying  public  become  more 
prominent  every  day  in  all  kinds 
of  news.  Finance,  politics,  law, 
medicine,  government,  business, 
fashion,  public  relations— almost 
every  area  of  journalism  has  also 
become  an  area  of  consumer 
journalism. 

To  help  you  keep  pace  with  this 
erratic,  rapidly  expanding  field, 
here  is  the  first  professional 
reference  source  for  consumer 
affairs:  Media  &  Consumer. 

We’re  a  new,  non-profit  publica¬ 
tion  and  accept  no  advertising. 

We  are  run  by  an  outstanding 
panel  of  journalists,  reporters,  and 
consumer  leaders  who  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  sharing  with  you  the 
best,  most  innovative  work  in  con¬ 
sumer  journalism  today— both 
broadcast  and  print. 

What’s  in  it  for  you?  A  nation¬ 
wide  forum  of  events,  ideas, 
issues,  and  original  material  you 
may  want  to  work  with,  all  in  a 
tight,  tabloid  format.  Media  & 
Consumer  hnngs  it  all  together; 
delivers  it  to  your  desk  once 
every  month. 

•  Comprehensive  clipping 
service:  reprints  of  outstanding 
investigative  articles,  service 
pieces,  evaluations. 

•  Journalism  review:  articles 
(both  original  and  reprinted) 
relating  to  the  craft  of  consumer 
journalism. 
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•  Commentary:  reprints  of 
significant  editorials,  columns. 

•  Ideas:  new  issues,  new  areas  of 
investigation  you’ll  want  to 
pursue;  strong  opinions,  strong 
rebuttals. 

Our  first  issue  included  an  exam¬ 
ination  of  insurance  companies 
that  sell  by  mail ...  the  butcher 
who’s  swindling  Julia  Child  . . . 
the  minister  who’s  selling  God’s 
Blessings  for  Blessed  Profit . . . 
what  consumers  get  in  hamburger 
meat  (rat  hair,  among  other  items) 

. . .  how  a  big-name  health  spa 
makes  certain  that  black  cus¬ 
tomers  will  not  return  ...  the 
6.1 -cent  per  ounce  roach  killer 
that’s  selling  for  62  cents  an 
ounce . . .  and  much  more. 

Why  not  join  us?  You  won’t  be 
bored,  and  you’ll  be  supporting  a 
reliable,  first-of-its-kind  publica¬ 
tion  that  carries  no  advertising. 
That  novelty  will  cost  you  just  $  1 2 
for  the  next  twelve  months.  So  fill 
in  and  mail  the  coupon  today; 
we’ll  bill  you  later  on. 
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If  s  a  briefing  sessioa 

Our  purpose  is  to  brief  you  on  some  of  the  remarkable  technologi¬ 
cal  advances  taking  place  in  newspaper  equipment. 

On  the  input  side,  there’s  been  a  major  leap  in  technology.  With 
innovations  like  the  Harris  electronic  typewriters  and  editing 
terminals.  And  video  layout  systems.  All  trendsetting  develop¬ 
ments  leading  toward  totally  integrated  electronic  input. 

Significant  advances  have  also  been  made  on  the  output  side. 
With  highly-productive,  computer-controlled  phototypesetters. 
High-speed  offset  presses.  And  computerized  stuffing  machines  for 
high-speed  daily  and  Sunday  inserting. 

Our  aim  at  Harris  is  to  help  you  get  quality  newspapers  out  faster 
and  at  lower  cost.  With  the  broadest  range  of  equipment  in  the 
business.  And  by  being  first  with  important  developments.  Harris- 
Intertype  Corporation,  55  Public  Square,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 
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N.J.  paper  finds  new  way 
to  lighten  page  1  make-up 

By  Charles  J.  McGee 


You’re  not  stuck  with  column  rules  on 
Page  1  and  other  open  pages  just  because 
you’re  stuck  with  pre- justified  11-pica 
type. 

Like  many  hot-metal  operations  our  size 
(70,000),  we  use  a  good  bit  of  wire  ser¬ 
vice  tape,  and  resetting  of  Page  1  wire 
copy  alone  would  snag  production  and  de¬ 
feat  the  purpose  of  the  TTS  service. 

There  are  several  ways  to  eliminate 
rules  without  using  indented  or  odd- 
measure  type.  The  most  common  is  the 
wide  column  down  one  side  of  the  page 
with  six  standard  columns  separated  by  a 
pica  or  more  of  space.  We  rejected  this 
format  because  of  its  obvious  makeup  lim¬ 
itations  and  trademark  effect.  Another 
system  involves  spreading  seven  columns 
of  type  on  eight  columns  of  space,  but  this 
means  losing  an  entire  column  of  valuable 
space. 

We  developed  a  Page  1  format  which 
eliminates  column  rules,  allows  for  at 
least  1  pica  between  columns,  requires 
little  or  no  odd-measure  type  and  (unless 
we  choose  to)  bears  no  sore-thumb  wide 
column. 

Odd-size  headlines  and  photos 

Basically  it  replaces  standard  multiple- 
column  widths  with  a  schedule  of  narrow 
and  wide  measures  for  headlines  and  pic¬ 
tures.  Short-measure  headlines  usually 
cover  fewer  stacks  of  body  type  and  nar¬ 
row  pictures  just  consume  slightly  less 
space. 

Our  format  evolved  gradually,  but  the 
conversion  can  be  accomplished  overnight 
if  the  personnel  involved  with  Page  1 
makeup  are  alerted. 

Headline  writers  who  have  difficulty 
talking  picas  and  points  can  learn  “long” 
and  “short”  and  add  or  subtract  a  few 
counting  units. 

The  printer  who  puts  the  page  together 
may  have  unkind  thoughts  about  the 
world  for  the  first  few  days,  but  he’ll  soon 
admit  that  it  takes  no  longer  to  build  a 
clean  page  than  it  does  to  jam  one  togeth¬ 
er  with  column  rules. 

The  vexing  job,  at  least  temporarily, 
will  be  that  of  the  man  who  dummies  the 
page.  A  few  dry  i-uns  ckn  prevent  errors 
in  placement  or  calculation.  The  new  mea¬ 
sures  soon  become  second  nature.  A  Page 
1  head  is  no  longer  a  four-column.  It’s 
either  just  over  four  columns  or  just 
under.  A  4-column  picture  is  a  narrow 
four  or  a  wide  four.  Of  course  he’ll  have 
to  dummy  the  page  before  ordering  en¬ 
gravings. 

Open  makeup  is  not  only  attractive  and 
clean;  it  lends  itself  to  special  displays. 
Horizontal  picture-story  ties  are  effective, 
and  boxed  stories  and  story-picture  pack¬ 
ages  have  more  impact. 

First  we  replaced  the  3-point  column 


Charles  J.  McGee  is  news  editor  of  the 
Atlantic  City  (N.J.)  Press. 


rules  with  1-pica  alleys.  These  new  wider 
multiple-column  measures  became  the 
computation  standard,  each  being  11  picas 
per  stack  of  type  plus  one  pica  between 
stacks.  A  long  2-column  measure  became 
23,  3-columns  became  35,  etc. 

With  nine  points  of  air  added  to  each 
column  interval,  it  was  obvious  something 
in  our  89.9  format  had  to  give.  By  sub¬ 
tracting  each  new  wide  measure  from  the 
page  width,  we  determined  the  compensat¬ 
ing  “short”  widths,  less  a  pica  for  the 
alley  between. 

For  example,  a  narrow  3-column  cut  at 
the  top  of  the  page  allows  for  five  wide 
columns  across  the  page  in  a  swath  as 
deep  as  the  cut.  The  space  can  be  filled  by 
a  long  5-column  element  or  any  combina¬ 
tion  of  five:  a  1-column  headline  or  photo 
and  two  long  twos;  a  long  three  and  long 
two,  etc. 

Column  alleys  provide  framing 

Pictures  are  slightly  wider  since  there’s 
no  need  to  clear  the  rules.  The  alleys 
between  columns  provide  natural  framing. 
Standard  indents  on  headlines  can  be 
eliminated  for  the  same  reason. 


A  sample  Press  page  uses  seven  columns  of 
type  staggered  through  use  of  longer  or 
shorter  headlines  and  photos. 


A  typical  dummy  might  look  like  this: 
(see  example)  At  top  left  is  a  narrow 
4-column  cut  (41.9  picas)  ;  below  it  is 
a  short  4-column  head  (41.9  over  three 
stacks  of  type) ;  below  that  in  columns 
three  and  four  is  a  narrow  2-column  cut 
(17.9) ;  below  that  in  columns  three 
through  eight  is  a  short  6-column  head 
(65.9  over  five  stacks  of  type). 
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The  short  or  comp  elements  are  outlined  in 
heavy  border  with  headline  and  cut  widths 
indicated.  Remaining  elements  are  wide  or 
long.  Arrows  indicate  stacks  of  type. 


With  the  compensating  or  “comp”  mea¬ 
sure  elements  positioned,  the  other  heads 
and  pictures  are  wide  or  long,  or  what  we 
call  Page  1  standard.  No  odd-measure 
type  is  needed  in  this  case,  there  is  no 
tell-tale  wide  column,  yet  the  page  is 
clean  and  attractive. 

Hard  to  distinguish  odd  measuius 

We  use  a  variety  of  comp  measures 
from  top  to  bottom  without  making  it 
obvious.  Most  are  in  narrow  photos.  Even 
a  trained  eye  is  hard  put  to  ^stinguish  a 
narrow  .3-column  picture  from  a  standard 
three  or  a  wide  three  (See  sample  page 
1). 

The  other  comp  elements  are  “short” 
headlines.  A  short  5-column,  for  instance, 
covers  four  stacks  of  11-pica  type  with 
about  two  picas  between  stacks  and  on 
each  side.  A  short  5-column  head  or  photo 
leaves  a  wide  3-column  space  with  a 
1-pica  alley  between. 

You  must  position  comp  measures  so 
they  cover  every  horizontal  level  from  top 
to  bottom  without  overlapping  vertically. 
The  trick  is  to  connect  them  in  a  pattern 
so  that — from  top  to  bottom — they  adjoin 
vertically  or  meet  at  the  corners  on  the 
dummy. 

Another  must  is  that  type  under  com¬ 
pensating  short  heads  be  squared  off  at 
the  base.  Although  these  stacks  of  type 
float  effectively,  they  aren’t  lined  up  with 
the  material  below,  making  it  awkward  if 
not  impossible  to  hang  one  or  two  stacks 
lower  than  the  rest. 

This  doesn’t  apply  to  long  measures, 
which  provide  for  standard  1-pica  alleys. 
Doglegs  or  descending  stacks  of  type  un¬ 
der  long  heads  will  lie  neatly  beside  any 
measure  below.  Even  before  we  eliminated 
column  rules  we  leaned  toward  horizontal 
makeup,  which  lends  itself  to  modular  or 
squared-off  story  packages. 

Although  we’re  usually  able  to  avoid 
odd-measure  body  type,  short  2-  and 
3-column  heads  require  special  setting  of 
stories.  The  2-column  measure  calls  for 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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FOR  NEWSPAPERS: 

something 
special 
Tor  1973 


You’ll  find  special  editorial  emphasis  di¬ 
rected  either  to  the  entire  newspaper  com¬ 
munity,  or  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
various  segments  of  the  newspaper  field  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  during  1973. 

We’re  sure  that  you  will  find  that  some  of 


•  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  EXECS  ISSUE 

Published  January  20 

•  17th  Annual  COLOR  ISSUE 

Published  March  SI 

•  ANPA  PRE-CONVENTION  ISSUE 

Published  April  21 

•  ANPA  CONVENTION  ISSUE 

Published  April  28 

•  NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION  ISSUE 

Published  May  19 

•  LINAGE  ISSUE 

Published  May  26 

•  ANPA/RI  PRODUCTION  PRE-CONFERENCE 
ISSUE 

Published  June  9 


these  special  issues  will  provide  the  focus 
for  your  advertising  copy,  meeting  your 
sales  and  promotion  needs,  as  the  editorial 
copy  fills  special  needs  for  E&P  readers. 

We  are  sure  you  will  find  this  list  helpful  in 
planning  your  1973  promotion  program. 

•  ANPA/RI  PRODUCTION  CONFERENCE  ISSUE 

Published  June  16 

•  SYNDICATE  DIRECTORY 

Published  July  28 

•  COLOR  AWARDS  ISSUE 

Published  September  29 

•  FOOD  EDITORS  CONFERENCE  ISSUE 

Published  September  29 

•  INLAND  DAILY  PRESS  ASSOCIATION  ISSUE 

Published  October  13 

•  SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSN. 

Published  Xovember  10 

Deadline  for  copy  for  all  of  these  issues  is  ten  days 
before  date  of  publication.  To  assure  best  position, 
space  reservations  two  weeks  before  date  of  publica¬ 
tion  is  recommended.  Contract  rates  apply,  of  course. 


. . .  plus  2  important  newspaper  industry  annual  publications: 


1973  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK 

Complete  newspaper  industry  information,  list¬ 
ings  of  all  U.S.,  Canadian,  and  foreign  dailies, 
with  names  of  executives,  editors,  etc.,  18,000 
circulation,  published  March,  1973. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE 

Data  on  more  than  15,000  daily  newpaper  mar¬ 
kets  in  U.S.  and  Canada,  with  current  estimates 
on  population,  income  and  sales  . . .  6,000  circu¬ 
lation  to  marketing  executives— published 
October,  1973. 


Editor  &  Publisher 


850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  —  Telephone  (212)  752-7050 


Page  1  make-up 

(Continued  from  page  30) 


17.9  pica  body  type.  With  a  short  three 
(29.9)  we  use  two  stacks  of  14-pica  type. 
In  these  cases,  a  smattering  of  display 
t>T)e  is  a  necessary  evil,  but  it  offers 
contrast,  and  such  spots  can  he  used  to  set 
off  special  stories.  With  short  4-,  5-  and 
6-column  heads,  we  use  one  less  stack  of 
type  and  the  remaining  ones  float  comfort¬ 
ably.  Special  measure  body  type  can  be 
set  to  conform  with  these  shortened 
heads,  but  it  defeats  the  purpose,  creates 
a  patchwork  collection  of  widths  and  adds 
to  production  time.  If  we’re  seeking  con¬ 
trast,  we’ll  set  three  stacks  of  13  or  13.3 
type  under  a  short  4-column  head  (41.9). 


It  isn’t  as  complicated  as  it  sounds. 
Dummy  an  8-column  page  as  usual. 
Though  you  should  lean  toward  squared- 
off  units,  you’re  not  restricted  to  them. 

Looking  at  the  page  as  a  whole,  visual¬ 
ize  a  path  from  the  nameplate  to  the 
bottom.  The  path  needn’t  be  a  straight 
one,  but  it  must  connect  a  vertical  chain 
of  photos  and  squared-off  story  packages. 
These  blocks  will  be  your  narrow  or  comp 
elements. 

Having  arrived  at  a  layout,  denote  the 
narrow  or  short  measures  on  the  dummy. 
Where  cuts  are  involved,  remember  they’ll 
be  reduced  by  about  from  standard 
width.  You  may  want  to  recrop  them 
slightly  to  retain  depth  or  change  the 
depths  indicated  on  the  dummy.  Finally, 
label  the  wide  or  long  measures  on  the 
other  story  and  picture  elements. 


To  double-check  the  workability  of  your 
layout,  start  at  several  points  down  the 
left  side  and  add  the  measures  for  each 
element  across.  Add  one  pica  for  each 
inteiwal  between  elements.  The  cross  total 
at  any  point  should  be  89.9.  In  the  exam¬ 
ple,  the  elements  at  mid-page  would  be 
added  as  follows: 

41.9  -fl-fll-f-l+23-f-l-fllz=  89.9 

After  a  few  times  you’ll  tbink  of  prime 
pieces  of  art  initially  as  narrow  three’s  or 
wide  five’s  and  construct  dummies  around 
them. 

• 

Press  seats  are  moved 
to  rear  of  chambers 

The  press  is  being  moved  to  the  “rear” 
in  both  chambers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
I^egislature  in  the  capitol  at  Harrisburg. 

A  Republican  committee  drafting  rules 
for  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives  has 
urged  that  the  press  be  moved  from  the 
front  of  the  House  chamber  to  a  less 
prominent  position  in  the  rear.  In  the 
Democratic  Senate,  where  the  press  sec¬ 
tion  previously  was  adjacent  to  the  ros¬ 
trum,  the  news  seats  will  also  be  shifted 
to  the  rear. 

Rep.  Benjamin  Wilson,  (R-Bucks), 
vicechairman  of  the  group  studying  House 
rules,  said  the  strained  relations  between 
the  lawmakers  and  the  reporters  since  the 
1972  uproar  about  legislative  compensa¬ 
tion  were  not  important  factors  in  the 
proposal. 

Wilson  said  the  committee  wanted  to 
provide  more  room  at  the  front  of  the 
House  for  legislative  staff  members  and 
planned  to  shift  the  lobbyists,  who  usually 
occupy  the  rear  space,  to  the  gallery.  In 
the  Senate,  lobbyists  will  also  be  shunted 
to  the  gallery. 

• 

Newsprint  usage  up 
8.4%  in  November 

Total  estimated  U.S.  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  was  949,129  tons  in  November, 
8.4%  more  than  in  November  1971,  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  reported.  Consumption  for  November 
1971  was  875,496  tons.  There  were  four 
Sundays  in  November  1972  and  1971. 

For  the  first  11  months  of  1972  total 
estimated  U.  S.  newsprint  consumption 
was  9,399,224  tons,  compared  with  8,745,- 
483  tons  in  the  first  eleven  months  of 
1971,  an  increase  of  7.5%  in  1972. 

• 

Torouto  Star  studies 
plaus  for  expausiou 

Toronto  Star  Ltd.  is  studying  means  of 
using  funds  that  will  be  generated  during 
the  next  five  to  ten  years  to  expand  into 
other  communications  areas,  president 
Beland  Honderich  told  shareholders  at  the 
annual  meeting  (December  27).  “Hopeful¬ 
ly,  these  studies  will  result  in  some  posi¬ 
tive  action  in  1973  or  1974,”  he  said.  As 
reported  earlier,  the  Star  had  net  pi’ofit  of 
$4,646,000  or  $1.93  a  share  for  the  year  to 
September  30,  up  from  $3,748,000  or  $1.56 
a  share  a  year  earlier. 
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new  service 
for  business  pages... 

BUSINESS  BEAT 


DID  YOU  KNOW  THAT  REUTERS  HAS  LONG  BEEN  RECOGNIZED 
AS  A  MAJOR  SOURCE  OF  FINANCIAL,  MONETARY  AND  COM¬ 
MODITY  NEWS  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  BY  THE  EXPERTS  — THE 
BROKERS,  BANKERS  AND  COMMODITY  TRADERS? 

The  services  upon  which  they  rely  so  heavily  are  — 

•  THE  REUTER  FINANCIAL  REPORT  — which  competes 
successfully  with  the  only  other  wire  service  catering  to 
the  special  needs  of  stock  brokers. 

•  THE  REUTER  COMMODITY  REPORT  — the  leader  in  the 
commodity  information  field. 

•  THE  REUTER  MONEY  REPORT  —  the  international  mone¬ 
tary  service  used  by  most  major  banks  and  many  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  around  the  world. 

Good  as  they  are,  we  have  never  considered  these  specialized 
services  particularly  suitable  for  newspapers.  There  are  just  too 
many  words  and  too  much  paper  for  a  desk  to  plow  through. 

But  we  also  knew  that  within  these  services  there  was  all  the 
material  for  a  first-class  business  service  for  newspapers.  A  SPE¬ 
CIALLY  EDITED  SERVICE  TIGHT  ON  WORDAGE  BUT  NOT  ON 
QUALITY  THAT  WOULD  GIVE  A  DISTINCTIVE  IDENTITY  TO  ANY 
BUSINESS  PAGE. 

We  have  now  produced  such  a  service.  Called 

REUTERS  BUSINESS  BEAT, 

we  believe  it  is  the  best  service  of  its  kind  ever  offered  to  news¬ 
papers,  and  that  it  has  great  potential  In  terms  of  reader  interest 
and  advertiser  identification. 

If  you  would  like  to  hear  more  about  BUSINESS  BEAT  please  call 
(212)  582-4030,  or  write:  REUTERS,  1700  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10019. 
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Milton  L.  Kaplan 


Milt  Kaplan, 

King  Features 
president,  dies 

Milton  Lewis  Kaplan,  53,  president  and 
general  manager  of  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  suffered  a  heart  attack  on  a  ski  slope 
in  Windham,  N.Y.,  Friday,  December  29, 
and  was  dead  on  arrival  at  the  hospital. 
Two  doctors  near  Kaplan  at  the  time  had 
applied  external  heart  massage,  but  to  no 
avail. 

Kaplan  joined  King  Features  Syndicate 
as  executive  vice  president  in  June  of 
1968,  after  a  career  as  reporter,  foreign 
correspondent  and  editor.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  prize-winning  Hearst  task  force 
with  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.  and 
Bob  Considine. 

Born  and  educated  in  Minneapolis  and  a 
1943  graduate  of  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  School  of  Journalism,  Kaplan’s 
first  fulltime  newspaper  job  was  as  gener¬ 
al  assignment  reporter  for  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Tribune.  In  1948,  he  joined  Internation¬ 
al  New’s  Service  in  New  York  and  two 
years  later  went  to  the  London  bureau  as 
news  editor,  remaining  five  years.  Return¬ 
ing  to  New  York  as  feature  editor  of 
INS,  Kaplan  became  editor  of  the  Hearst 
Headline  Service  in  1958  and  Washington 
bureau  chief  of  Hearst  papers,  1963  to 
1966.  He  then  returned  to  New  York  as 
national  editor  and  executive  assistant  to 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  editor-in- 
chief  of  Hearst  newspapers. 

Kaplan  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Doris 
Willens,  and  three  sons,  Jeffrey,  Andrew, 
and  Daniel.  Burial  was  in  Woodstock  Cem- 
eterj’,  Woodstock,  New  York,  following 
funeral  services  Sunday  (December  31) 
during  which  eulogies  were  delivered  by 
John  J.  O’Connell,  executive  assistant  to 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.;  Leonard 
Probst,  National  Broadcasting  Company; 
Bob  Considine;  and  Harold  Willens, 
brother-in-law  to  the  deceased. 


Free  press  report 

(Continued  from  page  H) 

source  of  information  of  a  large  section  of 
the  population — the  essential  preoccupa¬ 
tion  should  be  to  make  a  newspaper  an 
indispensible  part  of  daily  life.  As  soon  as 
this  situation  is  achieved  the  struggle  for 
freedom  of  expression  will  cease  to  be 
marked  by  a  series  of  press  defeats.” 

The  report  emphasizes  that  attacks  on 
the  freedom  of  the  press  are  in  actuality 
attacks  on  the  public’s  right  to  know.  The  ' 
report  repeats  the  idea  when  it  states 
“Only  well-informed  citizens  .  .  .  are  able 
to  take  part  in  the  running  of  institutions 
which  gpiarantee  respect  for  the  rights  of 
man.” 

The  report  finds  that  those  wishing  to 
remove  this  citizen  power  do  so  first  by 
“muzzling”  the  press.  Attacks  on  the 
press  have  succeeded  in  planting  a  seed  of 
mistrust,  and  in  convincing  governments, 
officials,  citizens  and  even  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  necessity  of  governmental  con¬ 
trol. 

This  feeling  that  attacks  on  press  free¬ 
dom  may  be  justified  is  “a  cancer”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  IPI.  This  implanting  of  the 
seeds  of  distrust  is  the  first  step  in  the 
process  of  limiting  the  press,  and  the 
citizen’s  right  to  know  said  the  survey. 

But  the  “true  danger,”  the  review  con¬ 
tinued,  “lies  in  the  fact  that  a  growing 
number  of  governments,  parliamentary 
representatives,  citizens  and  even  some 
members  of  the  press  begin  to  accept  that 
attacks  on  freedom  of  expression  are  legit¬ 
imate  and  justifiable.” 

The  most  serious  attack  on  this  freedom 
in  the  last  year,  according  to  the  institute, 
was  the  “silencing  of  the  most  courageous 
and  frank  press  in  Asia,  that  of  the  Phil¬ 
ippines.” 

Actions  by  President  Ferdinand  E. 
Marcos,  following  the  establishment  of 
quasi-martial  rule  in  the  Philippines, 
amounted  to  a  "deliberate  dismantling  of 
the  free  mass  media  in  his  country,”  the 
survey  said. 

• 

Code  of  ethics  may 
end  Egypt  censorship 

With  passage  of  a  code  of  ethics,  Egyp¬ 
tian  newsmen  hope  to  be  able  to  convince 
their  government  to  remove  much  of  the 
press  censorship  that  exists  in  that  coun¬ 
try. 

The  newsmen  are  reacting  to  a  pledge 
made  informally  by  President  Anwar  el- 
Sadat  last  February.  Sadat  said  he  would 
remove  binding  censorship  if  the  press 
association  would  draft  a  code  of  internal 
ethics. 

Egyptian  newspapers  w’ere  nationalized 
in  1957,  and  are  under  the  nominal  con¬ 
trol  of  the  ruling  Arab  Socialist  Party. 
The  drafting  of  the  code  was  undertaken 
by  the  press  syndicate,  an  organization 
which  represents  editorial  workers. 

In  asking  for  the  ban  to  be  lifted,  the 
press  made  clear  that  censorship  could 
continue  to  apply  in  regards  to  military 
matters.  There  also  would  still  be  censor¬ 
ship  over  material  produced  by  foreign 
correspondents. 
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BY  GEORGE! 

Here’s  an  advice  column 
that  doesn’t  solve  any 
problems.  But  it  will  make  your 
readers  laugh  so  hard  they’ll 
forget  they  ever  had  any. 

This  is  an  example. . . 

DEAR  GEORGE;  I  have  read 
about  dogs  which  police  use  to  sniff 
out  drugs.  Could  you  tell  me  what 
training  is  used  and  how  long  it  re¬ 
quires  to  develop  this  skill?  Is 
there  a  fee  involved?  I  want  to  get 
into  this  work. 

-E 

DEAR  E:  Forget  it,  E.  —  don’t 
throw  a  budding  career  away.  Any 
dog  that  writes  a  letter  like  you  do, 

I  can  get  on  the  Johnny  Carson 
show! 

BY  GEORGE! 
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Weekly  editor 


with  borrowed  typewriter,  tables,  chairs 
By  Margaret  Cronin  Fisk  building.  The  News  now  has  its  own 

composition  equipment. 


BOYS  TOWN  REPORT  PRODS  CHANGES 


Last  March  the  weekly  Omaha  Sun 
published  a  special  report  on  the  finances 
of  Boys  Town,  revealing  that  the  famous 
charitable  institution  had  a  net  worth  of 
at  least  $209  million  and  only  700  boys  in 
residence.  (E&P,  4-15-72) 

In  December  the  Sun  published  another 
special  section  report  on  Boys  Town — this 
time  reporting  on  the  changes  proposed  by 
Boys  Town  directors  as  a  result  of  the  Sun 
story. 

Since  the  story  first  appeared  a  special 
committee  was  formed  and  then  given 
broad  powers  to  develop  change  proposals. 
Boys  Town  also  cancelled  its  traditional 
spring  appeal  for  donations  and  its  usual 
Christmas  plea. 

The  directors  voted  to  establish  a  Boys 
Town  Institute  for  Hearing  and  Speech 
Disorders  and  a  youth  development  cen¬ 
ter.  Directors  are  considering  plans  to 
admit  girls  as  well  as  boys,  increase  re¬ 
search  and  in  general  expand  the  scope  of 
the  operation. 

The  Omaha  Sun  noted  in  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  special  report  that  “Boys  Town 
is  changing  radically  from  its  status  of 
the  past  25  years.”  Almost  all  movement 
for  change  came  after  the  original  Sun 
story  was  published  and  then  picked  up  by 
national  magazines  and  wire  services. 

*  *  * 

Antioch  Newspapers  in  the  East  Bay 
area  of  San  Francisco,  has  launched  a 
new  weekly  called  the  Pittsburg  Press. 
The  Press  is  a  voluntary  pay  community 
newspaper  for  the  towns  of  Pittsburg, 
West  Pittsburg  and  Shore  Acres.  The 
Press  is  delivered  to  11,500  homes;  1475 
paid  circulation  for  the  first  month.  The 
Antioch  Daily  Ledger  provides  most  of 
the  Press  staff. 


Jim  Barnhill,  general  manager  of  the 
Ledger,  said  the  Press  was  started  to 
provide  a  “strictly  local  interest  paper”  to 
Pittsburg  residents.  Pittsburg  also  re¬ 
ceives  the  Daily  Ledger. 

Barnhill  said  a  major  departure  for  the 
Press  is  that  editorials  are  written  by 
people  in  Pittsburg  rather  than  Ledger  or 
Press  writers. 

*  *  * 

The  Springfield  (Ill.)  Sun  ceased  publi¬ 
cation  this  week  after  almost  nine  years. 
The  Sun  originally  intended  to  start  as  a 
weekly  then  gradually  became  a  daily, 
but,  according  to  Publisher  William  J. 
Menghini,  “we  never  got  that  far.” 

Menghini  cited  competition  for  ad  dol¬ 
lars  as  a  major  reason  for  the  Sun’s 
inability  to  expand.  When  the  Sun  folded 
it  had  more  than  $90,000  in  banks  and  on 
hand,  and  the  newspaper  expected  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  75  to  80  per  cent  return  to  stock¬ 
holders  on  invested  capital. 

Menghini  said,  however,  “we  weren’t 
generating  any  profit”  and  the  Sun  was 
folded  to  “stop  the  erosion  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  equity.” 

*  *  * 

The  Texas  Press  Messenger,  official 
publication  of  the  Texas  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  noted  the  first  birthday  of  the  Knox 
County  News  in  Knox  City,  Texas.  The 
News  was  born  on  the  same  day  the 
66-year-old  Knox  County  Herald  ceased 
publication. 

When  the  Herald  folded,  Knox  citizens 
called  a  special  meeting  since  the  commu¬ 
nity  refused  to  be  without  a  newspaper. 
The  editor  of  the  Herald,  Billye  B.  Angle, 
became  the  editor-publisher  of  the  Knox 
County  News  and  the  newspaper  started 
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ANPA  plans  changes 
in  ’73  convention 

The  ANPA  has  announced  several 
changes  in  the  format  of  its  1973  con¬ 
vention  aimed  at  increasing  the  efficiency 
and  public  impact  of  the  convention  and 
incorporating  recommendations  of  its 
members. 

The  annual  dinner,  scheduled  for  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  April  24,  which  has  been 
sponsored  for  many  years  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  will  be  taken  over  by 
ANPA  as  the  principal  organized  meal 
function.  The  Wednesday  ANPA  luncheon 
will  not  be  held,  leaving  that  slot  avail¬ 
able  for  state  newspaper  associations  or 
other  organizations  to  arrange  their  own 
affairs. 

Other  changes  include  a  two-hour  pres¬ 
entation  on  Tuesday  morning  at  10:00 
A.M.  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  in¬ 
stead  of  one  hour,  and  a  brief  address  to 
open  the  convention  by  Chairman  Davis 
Taylor  on  Monday  morning  at  9:30  A.M. 
This  will  be  followed  by  the  open  portion 
of  the  ANPA  Labor  Conference. 


Deaths 

George  L.  Joseph  Jr.,  60,  editorial  art¬ 
ist  for  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal  and 
the  Louisville  Times;  December  19. 

B  *  * 

Hal  O’Flaherty,  82,  retired  managing 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News;  De¬ 
cember  24. 

*  *  * 

Bromwell  Ault,  73,  retired  vice  chair¬ 
man  of  Inmont  Corporation.  A  merger  of 
several  industrial  ink  manufacturers  in 
1930  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Printing  Ink  Company,  which  sub¬ 
sequently  became  Interchemical  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  finally  Inmont.  Ault  had  retired 
in  1971. 

•  *  • 

Pauline  Light  (“Mrs.  Knight”),  47, 
realty  classified  advertising  accountant 
with  the  Washington  Post;  December  19. 

*  *  « 

Mrs.  Robert  Lee  Sawyer,  82,  Oneonta 
(Ala.)  Southern  Democrat  columnist. 

*  *  * 

Burke  Walsh  Sr.,  70,  former  assistant 
editor  of  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post; 
December  28. 

*  •  * 

J.  E.  Helbert,  62,  retired  13-year  po¬ 
litical  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Press;  December  29. 

*  *  * 

Hamilton  Thornton,  71,  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  editorial  page, 
and  a  newsman  for  more  than  50  years; 
December  30. 

*  *  * 

Bryan  Akers,  79,  retired  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Phoenix  Gazette,  and 
editor  of  the  Arizona  Beacon;  December 
15. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  M.  Watt,  retired  executive 
with  Kimberly  Clark  Corp. — Coosa  River; 
December  17. 
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money,  and  then  document  that  “the  deed 
was  done.”) 

Jones  worked  on  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald’s  investigative  team  when  it  developed 
stories  about  organized  crime’s  relation¬ 
ship  to  large  Miami  Beach  hotels.  After  a 
stint  as  the  Herald’s  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent,  he  went  to  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal’s  TV  station.  He  spent 
eight  months  under  cover,  posing  as  just 
another  guy  who  liked  to  play  the  horses. 
He  made  friends — and  bets — in  various 
books,  sometimes  carrying  his  lunchbox. 
In  the  lunchbox  was  a  Yashica  Super-8 
movie  camera  (he  now  uses  an  Argus- 
Cosina)  and  a  Craig  “Electronic  Note¬ 
book,”  a  sub-miniature  cassette  tape  re¬ 
corder.  He  filmed  and  taped  inside  and 
outside  of  several  bookie  joints,  but  he 
kept  winning  his  bets.  “I  couldn’t  even 
prove  I’d  been  there  until  I  finally  started 
losing”  and  could  take  some  losing  tickets 
out  the  door,  he  said. 

Jones  videotaped  an  interview  with 
Cleve  White,  a  black  saloonkeeper  who 
admitted  that  some  gambling  went  on  in 
his  club — the  interview  was  conducted 
across  White’s  blackjack  table.  Jones 
conceded  that  White  was  a  somewhat  du¬ 
bious  character,  but  he  felt  the  interview 
itself  had  overwhelming  credibility. 

It  started  something  like  this: 

Jones:  Cleve,  you’ve  been  operating 
clubs  in  Louisville  for  some  time  now.  Is 
it  possible  to  run  a  club  like  yours  without 
the  police  knowing  about  it? 

White:  HUNNNHH— UNNNHH!  No 
way! 

Jones  said  he  uses  a  tape  recorder  all 
the  time  now,  and  wishes  he  had  used  it 
more  when  he  worked  for  newspapers. 
“It’s  just  not  possible  to  get  really  accu¬ 
rate  quotes  using  the  bastardized  short¬ 
hand  most  reporters  use,”  he  said.  “Tape 
gives  you  guaranteed  accuracy,  and  some¬ 
times  the  knowledge  that  a  tape  exists 
deters  people  from  claiming  they  were 
misquoted.” 

Jones  says  every  investigative  reporter 
should  also  be  a  photographer,  able  to  use 
at  least  a  basic  35-mm  still  camera  for 
copying  documents  and  getting  photos  of 
faces  and  buildings.  He  also  recommends 
learning  about  Super-8  and  videotape.  A 
decent  two-column  pix  can  be  taken  off  a 
sharply-tuned  TV  picture  tube,  he 
maintains,  and  a  Super-8  frame  can  be 
enlarged  to  even  greater  size. 

Impersonation 

One  restriction  is  on  pretending  to  be 
someone  he  isn’t.  He  won’t  assume  the 
identity  of  a  policeman  or  attorney,  or 
anyone  who  could  legally  compel  testimo¬ 
ny. 

Setting  up  a  false  identity  is  a  cinch, 
according  to  Jones:  banks  will  set  up  an 
account  in  whatever  name  is  presented  to 
them,  and  they  almost  never  check  up. 
And  they’ll  print  personalized  checks  with 
the  false  name,  Jones  said.  Business  call¬ 
ing  cards  can  be  printed  in  any  name, 
and  dummy  corporations  can  be  created 
for  the  costs  of  an  incorporation  fee  and  a 
listing  in  the  phone  book. 


Gene  Nail  of  the  Palm  Beach  Post  said 
his  paper  uses  its  three-man  investigative 
team  to  check  out  candidates  the  paper 
plans  to  endorse  for  office.  Nail  said  such 
a  check  protects  the  credibility  of  both  the 
editorial  page  and  the  investigative  team. 

John  Seigenthaler,  editor  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean,  agrees  with 
Bill  Lynch  that  longevity  helps  an  investi¬ 
gative  reporter.  Those  who  stay  put  for  a 
few  years  develop  sources  and  a  reputa¬ 
tion  that  leads  to  more  sources,  Seigen¬ 
thaler  said. 

Seigenthaler  cited  several  recent  exam¬ 
ples  of  investigative  work  his  paper  had 
done,  including  a  series  on  nursing  homes 
by  a  staff  member,  Nat  Caldwell,  who 
aged  his  appearance  and  got  admitted  to 
several  Nashville  area  nursing  homes. 
The  lack  of  fire  protection,  the  “inside 
view”  Caldwell  got,  and  the  pictures  taken 
by  a  photographer  posing  as  his  nephew, 
produced  a  series  that  led  to  a  tightening 
of  safety  regulations. 

Stories  recalled 

Bill  McAllister  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Virginian-Pilot  said  his  paper’s  editorial 
page  once  made  a  flat  statement  that  an 
official  was  a  known  alcoholic,  which 
prompted  the  city  room  to  get  on  the 
story.  Harold  Martin,  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  editor-publisher  of  the  Montgo¬ 
mery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  said  his  paper 
once  learned  that  a  state  official  had  had 
several  wrecks  which  weren’t  reported  or 
weren’t  prosecuted,  all  involving  a  myste¬ 
rious  lapse  in  time  between  the  accident 
and  the  admission  of  the  official  to  the 
hospital.  By  interviewing  the  drivers 
whom  the  official  had  hit,  the  Advertiser 
was  able  to  learn  that  in  each  case,  a 
young  woman  has  also  been  in  the  official’s 
car  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  But  no 
passengers  were  ever  listed  on  records. 
The  mysterious  time  lag  was  to  permit 
her  to  be  taken  home. 

On  a  related  subject,  Earl  Golz  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  News  said,  “We  didn’t 
know  what  to  write  about  a  philanderer 


until  his  wife  came  into  his  office  one  day 
and  shot  his  secretary.” 

Jim  Haught,  41,  recalled  as  one  of  the 
best  stories  of  his  career  a  follow-up  to  a 
trial  of  a  public  official.  Haught  learned 
that  a  juror  in  the  trial  had  paid  cash  for 
a  new  Cadillac  w’ith  $100  bills.  He  broke 
the  story,  and  more  indictments  followed. 
Dick  Stanley,  another  West  Virginia  in¬ 
vestigative  reporter,  credits  Haught  as 
“one  of  those  most  responsible  for  putting 
our  former  governor  in  jail.” 

Bill  McAllister  closed  the  final  session 
with  a  wisecrack:  “I  feel  like  I’ve  been  to 
a  Masters  and  Johnson  sex  clinic — it 
seemed  like  fun  the  way  I  used  to  do  it, 
but  now  someones  tells  me  I’ve  been  doing 
it  all  wrong.” 


Environment  projects 
given  paper’s  support 

Columnist  George  S.  Bachay  and  the 
Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette  had  reason  to 
be  encouraged  recently  when  a  group  of 
young  environmentalists  watched  a  De¬ 
partment  of  Natural  Resources  fish  man¬ 
ager  release  200  brown  trout  in  Marsh 
Creek. 

Gary  Eldred  started  the  job  18  months 
ago  of  rehabilitating  the  quality  of  spring 
water  flowing  through  pastures  from  a 
pond  which  empties  into  a  idver.  He  re¬ 
ceived  help  from  his  brother,  Steve,  and 
others,  who  donated  many  trees  and 
shrubs. 

Program  in  18th  year 

Bachay,  the  Gazette’s  outdoors  writer, 
artist  and  conservationist,  ferreted  out 
the  work  of  the  young  environmentalist 
and  reported  it  in  one  of  his  columns. 

Publisher  Robert  W.  Bliss  said  the  news¬ 
paper  and  Bachay  have  continued  a  pro¬ 
gram  since  1954  to  improve  the  local  habi¬ 
tat  and,  especially,  to  clean  up  the  waters 
of  the  Rock  River  basin. 
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Th*  third  day  aftar  hip  surgary,  Jo$aph  Young  it  photographad  at  Indiana  Univartity 
Madical  Cantar  by  William  A.  Oatat,  Indianapolis  Star  photographer. 


Crutches  are  tripod  innovation 


casting  by  his  fellow  newspaper  photogra¬ 
phers  for  an  equally  mythical  production 
of  the  Charles  Dickens’  Christmas  epic. 

The  hip  operation  was  finally  a  necessi¬ 
ty.  As  a  kid,  Joe  explains,  he  had  a  tumor 
removed  and  resulting  arthritis  caused  his 
hip  socket  to  wear  out.  The  situation  got 
so  bad  that  the  hip  would  give  way  and 
Joe  would  fall  without  warning. 

Three  days  after  surgery,  Indianapolis 
Star  and  News  photographers  were  visit¬ 
ing  Joe,  documenting  beginnings  of  his 
recovery.  Dr.  Merrill  A.  Ritter  “glued  in 
the  synthetic  hip  socket,”  according  to 
Joe.  Glue  is  the  word  since  in  earlier 
operations  of  this  type  the  artificial  joint 
could  never  be  secured  tightly  enough. 
The  solution  is  methyl  methacrylate — a 
rapidly  setting,  chemically  inert,  and  du¬ 
rable  cement.  Millions  of  Americans  are 
walking  around  with  methyl  methacrylate 
in  their  mouths — it’s  a  primary  ingredient 
in  false  teeth,  explains  an  lU  School  of 
Medicine  Review  article  on  the  synthetic 
hip  operations.  Joe  had  to  have  only  the 
socket  replacement.  A  month  in  the  hospi¬ 
tal,  with  physical  therapy  to  get  on 
crutches,  and  then  Joe  was  on  a  limited 
schedule  of  being  up  and  down,  at  home. 
He  returned  to  work  as  therapy  for  a  few 
hours  a  day. 


by  Indianapolis  photographer 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

January,  1972  to  January,  1973  goes 
down  on  Joseph  Young’s  calendar  as  a  hip 
year,  literally  speaking.  It  was  a  year  ago 
on  January  29,  that  the  Indianapolis 
News  photographer  kept  a  date  for  a 
major  operation  that  gave  him  a  synthetic 
hip  socket,  after  having  broken  the  sur¬ 
gery  date  three  times  in  1971. 

Joe’s  reluctance  is  understandable  in  his 
job  as  a  news  photographer,  considering 


the  long  recuperative  period  on  crutches. 
But  nearly  12  months  have  gone  by  since 
the  operation,  and  for  the  past  three 
months  he’s  been  working  on  regular 
schedule,  which  includes  a  week  of  night 
duty.  There’s  not  too  much  spot  news,  and 
some  sports  limitations,  on  his  assign¬ 
ments,  since  he’s  still  on  crutches.  Joe 
agreeable  consented  to  play  “Tiny  Tim” 
for  just  this  one  year  in  the  mythical 


NPPA  director 

And  being  director  of  Region  Four  of 
the  National  Press  Photographers  Associ¬ 
ation,  Joe  went  on  crutches  to  the  annual 
seminar  in  Orlando.  And  that  seemed  to 
be  something  of  a  turning  point;  he  re¬ 
turned  to  work  five  days  a  week  after 
Orlando.  In  the  swimming  pool  at  the 
Orlando  hotel  Joe  says  he  got  his  swim¬ 
ming  back.  He  had  never  been  a  very  good 
swimmer,  except  under  water,  because  of 
the  leg  movement  limitation. 

Joe’s  mode  of  operation  with  the 
crutches  during  the  year  was  to  use  them 
as  support  when  walking,  and  as  a  an 
improvised  tripod  while  working  (as 
shown  in  photographs  here) . 


His  temperament  during  all  this  time, 
he  doesn’t  attempt  to  evaluate.  “Ask  my 
wife.”  Of  crutches:  “You  don’t  realize  that 


By  iumm«r,  Young  was  abla  to  maneuver  around  construction  sites  and  here  uses  a  • 

variwide  camera  on  tripod,  planting  one  tripod  leg  in  scaffolding  tube.  Photo  by  Patty  William  Oates  shoots  newsroom  candid 

Haley,  Indianapolis  News.  as  Joe  Young  returns  to  work. 
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everything  takes  so  long.”  It  took  two 
hours  just  to  get  up,  get  dressed  and  eat, 
he  says  in  disbelief. 

By  summer  he  could  get  around  on  con¬ 
struction  site  assignments.  “Climbing  a 
ladder  was  no  problem.”  He  probably  fol¬ 
lowed  doctor’s  orders  most  of  the  time — 
except  for  a  trip  to  Volk  Field,  Camp 
Douglas,  Wisconsin.  Dr.  Ritter  didn’t 
know  about  that  until  after  the  fact. 
Crutches  were  left  behind  for  a  first  flight 
in  an  F-lOO  jet  fighter. 


A  writer  first 


Family  gallery 


A  Hoosier  newspaperman  by  choice,  Joe 
got  to  the  mid-west  from  New  Jersey, 
with  writing  his  first  interest.  He  went  to 
Monmouth  College  in  New  Jersey  but  with 
the  switch  to  Indiana  University’s  School 
of  Journalism,  fraternity  brothers  were 
always  after  Joe  to  take  pictures  and  he 
began  “to  see  the  challenge  in  photogra¬ 
phy.”  At  the  Kokomo  Tribune  for  two 
year  after  graduation  as  photographer- 
reporter  in  features,  Joe  has  been  with 
the  Indianapolis  News  for  the  past  15 
years,  as  staff  photographer. 

Still,  this  past  August  Joe  had  a  story 
and  picture  page  in  the  News  commemor¬ 
ating  what  would  have  been  Ernie  Pyle’s 
72nd  birthday.  At  lU,  the  journalism 
.school  occupies  Ernie  Pyle  Hall,  and  Joe 
remembers  the  correspondent’s  Daily  Stu¬ 
dent  desk. 

Happening  to  be  in  the  Dana  area  one 
day,  the  past  president  of  the  Indiana 
News  Photographers  Association  was  up¬ 
set  to  discover  that  the  famed  World  War 
II  correspondent’s  birthplace,  once  a  hand¬ 
some  farmhouse,  had  b^ome  desolate,  the 
inside  a  shambles.  He  made  photographs 
of  the  damage  wrought  by  vandals  in  10 
years  the  house  has  been  deserted,  and  the 
News  used  them  with  file  pictures,  includ¬ 
ing  one  of  the  B29  Superfortresses  named 
for  Pyle. 

The  photographer’s  regrets  at  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Pyle  birthplace — the  Vermil¬ 
lion  County  Historical  Society’s  appeal  for 
funds  for  restoration  have  been  unsuc¬ 
cessful — are  not  only  for  what  he  sees  as 
a  loss  to  journalism’s  history,  but  a  view 
of  middle  America  that  is  disappearing 
all  too  fast. 


Lt.  Howard  Maxwell,  Terre  Haute,  assists  the  News  photographer  on  checkout  for  flight 
in  jet  fighter.  Young  left  crutches  behind  on  this  trip. 
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This  December  was  no  exception  to  the 
tradition  of  a  Christmas  card  photo  of  the 
Young  offsprings.  Begun  11  years  ago 
when  the  first  daughter  was  a  few  months 
old,  the  Christmas  card  collection  for 
family  and  friends  now  shows  four 
daughters.  Joe  and  his  wife  Shirley  got  in 
one  photo,  but  otherwise  the  parents  give 
considerable  thought  to  a  photo  theme  for 
the  girls.  After  all,  a  stand-em-up-and- 
shoot-em  pix  just  wouldn’t  do  in  this 
family. 

A  game  devised  by  the  photographer 
for  lab  amusement  during  the  year  called 
for  standing  the  crutches  up  by  them¬ 
selves  with  space  between  for  an  invisible 
man  and  then  hiding  in  the  closet  to  see 
the  reaction  of  anybody  entering  the  lab. 
Came  the  day  when  Wendell  Phillippi, 
managing  editor,  walked  in.  Joe  Young 
hopes  the  day  will  soon  be  here  when  he 
can  relegate  the  crutches  to  the  closet  and 
walk  away. 


For  a  fashion  shot  on  steps  of  Soldiers 
&  Sailors  Monument,  crutches  become 
Joe  Young's  tripod. 


At  year's  end,  the  holiday 
setting  of  the  downtown 
Circle  in  Indianapolis  is  a 
ground  level  background 
tor  Young  at  work  with 
his  soon-to-be  discarded 
"tripod." 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 


12^27 

Amariean  RnancUl  Corp.  (OTC)  .  \w/t 

Booth  Nowspapon  (OTC)  .  WU 

Capital  Citias  Bdcitg.  (NYSE)  .  SW4 


Capital  Citias  Bdcitg.  (NYSE)  .  SW4 

Com  Corp.  (OTC)  .  Th 

Cowlas  Comm  (NYSE)  . 

Dow  Jonas  (OTC)  .  AVU 

Down#  Comm  (OTC)  .  SH 

Gannatt  (NYSE)  .  34% 

Hart#  Hanks  (OTC)  .  271/4 

Jatfarson-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  4B% 

Knight  (NYSE)  .  53 

Laa  Entarprisas  (AMEX)  .  21% 

Madia  Ganaral  (AMEX)  .  34% 

Multimadia  (OTC)  .  27% 

Naw  York  Timas  (AMEX)  .  14% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  14% 

Ouabacor  (OTC)  .  10 

Riddar  Publications  (NYSE)  .  2S 

Southam  Prass  (CE)  .  SO'/i 

Spaidal  (OTC)  .  17% 

Thomson  Nawspapari  (CE)  .  13 

Tima  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  43% 

Timas  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  25 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  71 

Wash'ngton  Post  (AMEX)  .  34% 


SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  lOfA 

Addrasiograph  Mult!  (NYSE)  .  32% 

Aldan  Elactronics  (OTC)  .  1% 

Altair  (OTC)  .  4% 

Ball  Corp.  (OTC)  .  WU 

B.  C.  Forast  (CE)  .  22 

Barkay  Photo  (NYSE)  .  21'/, 

Boisa  Cascada  (NYSE)  .  10% 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  .  28% 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  II'A 

Crown  Zallarbach  (NYSE)  .  27% 

Cutlar-Hammar  (NYSE)  .  47% 

Dayco  (NYSE)  .  \VL 

Digital  Equipmant  (NYSE)  .  TOy, 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  18'% 

Dow  Chamical  (NYSE)  .  lOO'A 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  23% 


Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  . 
Ehranraich  Photo  (AMm) 


Graca.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  . 

Graat  Lakas  Papar  (CE)  . . . 
Graat  No.  Nakoosa  (NYSE) 
Harris  Intartypa  (NYSE)  ... 

Inmont  (NYSE)  . 

Intarnational  Papar  (NYSE) 

Itak  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

Kimbarly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

LogEtronics  (OTC)  . . 


Milgo  Elactronics  (AMEX)  . 

Millmastar  Onyx  (AMEX)  . 

Minnasota  Min.  B  Mfg.  (NYSE) 
No.  Amarican  RockwMl  (NYSE) 


Richardson  (NYSE) 


Southland  Papar  (OTC)  .... 
Southwast  Forast  Ind.  (NYSE) 

Sun  Chamical  (NYSE)  . 

Whaalabrator-Frya  (NYSE) 
Whita  Consolidatad  (NYSE) 
Wood  Industrial  (AMu)  ... 


ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 

Doramus  (OTC)  . 

Doyla,  Dana,  Barnbach  (OTC)  . 

Foota,  Cona,  Balding  (NYSE)  . 

Gray  Advartising  (OTC)  . 

Intarpublic  Group  (NYSE)  . 

Naaoham,  Harpar  B  Staars  (OTC)  . 

Ogiivy.  Mathar  (OTC)  . 

PKL  Co.  (OTC)  . 


J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  .. 

Tracy-Locka  (OTC)  . 

Walls  Rich  Graana  (NYSE) 


23 

23 

144'/, 

147% 

17 

IT% 

33% 

33% 

70 

73% 

41% 

37% 

24'/4 

271/5 

n% 

18 

50% 

53 

45% 

41 'A 

40^ 

50 

52% 

41 

41'/, 

5'/i 

5% 

2S 

25% 

23'/, 

24 

4% 

12 

84% 

85% 

32 

32% 

4'A 

14% 

14 

71% 

73'/, 

17% 

!?» 

Classified  clinic 


By  Jim  Conner 


SPOTS  FOR  CANDIDATES 

Here  is  an  idea  to  channel  some  politi¬ 
cal  advertising  into  the  Classified  Section. 
File  it  away  for  next  fall.  This  idea  will 
bring  additional  cash  revenue  to  the  pa¬ 
per,  be  a  service  to  the  readers  of  the 
Classified  columns,  and  enable  all  candi¬ 
dates  to  advertise  inexpensively  on  a  daily 
basis. 

A  Political  Candidates  classification  is 
designed  to  resemble  a  sample  ballot.  We 
sell  the  candidates  on  running  a  full  30 
days  before  the  election,  and  we  give  them 
our  regular  local,  30-time  cash-in-advance 
rate,  non-commissionable. 

The  major  heading  is  “Political  Candi¬ 
dates”,  then  we  have  subheads  for  all  of 
the  offices  that  are  to  be  elected.  We  list 
the  names  and  numbers  of  the  candidates 
alphabetically  and  numerically  under  the 
proper  subhead. 

Underneath  the  header  “Political  Can¬ 
didates”  we  say,  “The  State-Times  & 
Morning  Advocate  have  been  authorized 
to  publish  the  paid  announcements  of  the 
following  candidates  for  public  office,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  action  of  the  party  primary  to 
be  held  on - date.” 

We  charge  for  a  3-line  ad,  which  is  our 
minimum  charge,  although  we  are  giving 
the  candidate  only  1  line.  The  subheads 
are  in  10  point  bold  and  we  also  list  the 
district  numbers,  etc. 

We  send  out  a  mailing  2  weeks  before 
the  classification  starts,  then  a  week  be¬ 
fore  we  call  those  we  haven’t  heard  from. 
In  a  recent  primary  w'e  had  over  100 
candidates  listed,  w'hich  brought  us  many 
dollars  of  additional  revenue.  The  classifi¬ 
cation  can  also  be  used  in  the  second 
primary  and  the  general  election  as  well. 

This  type  of  political  advertising,  which 
can  be  very  profitable  to  the  paper,  is 
appealing  to  many  candidates,  especially 
those  with  limited  budgets. 


Bickel  leaves  part 
of  estate  to  J-schools 

Bequests  to  three  journalism  schools 
were  made  by  Karl  A.  Bickel,  the  former 
president  of  the  United  Press  Internation¬ 
al  who  died  December  11.  Total  value  of 
the  estate  was  “in  excess  of  $50,000.” 

Terms  of  the  will  provide  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  70%  of  the  remaining  estate 
to  the  three  schools  after  bequests  to 
heirs. 

While  specific  figures  have  not  been  an¬ 
nounced,  the  monies  will  be  used  at  Stan¬ 
ford,  the  University  of  Florida,  and  col¬ 
lege  or  university  to  be  chosen  by  the 
Palmer  First  National  Bank  and  Trust 
Co.,  fund  trustees.  The  money  will  be  used 
in  the  Karl  A.  Bickel  and  Madira  Bickel 
Journalistic  Scholarship  Fund.  Madira 
Bickel  was  Bickel’s  wife,  who  died  in 
1964. 

• 

Press  club  building 
sold  to  drug  group 

The  former  home  of  the  Overseas  Press 
Club  in  Manhattan  has  been  purchased  by 
a  drug  rehabilitation  group,  Daytop  Vil¬ 
lage  Inc. 

The  building,  just  off  Bryant  Park  be¬ 
hind  the  New  York  Public  Library,  has 
been  vacant  since  the  OPC  moved  to  new 
quarters  in  the  Time-Life  Building  last 
year. 

The  11-story  building  will  be  used  by 
Daytop  as  a  residence  for  addicts  and 
ex-addicts  and  also  as  a  training  center. 
Daytop  paid  $850,000  for  the  building,  of 
which  $680,000  comes  from  a  mortgage 
held  by  the  Correspondent’s  Fund. 


Illilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllll^^ 


Name _ 

Address _ 

City _ 

Clauification . 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


-Zip  Code 


Ellis  joins  R&T 

Harry  Ellis  Jr  has  joined  the  Register 
and  Tribune  Syndicate  in  New  York  as 
consultant  and  east  coast  sales  executive, 
it  was  announced  by  Dennis  R.  Allen, 
executive  vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  syndicate.  Ellis,  formerly 
vicepresident  of  publishers-Hall  Syndi¬ 
cate,  retired  from  that  organization  re¬ 
cently. 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 

To  Run: - Weeks _ Till  Forbidden 

(Please  include  box  service  fee  of  50^  per  issue  with  payment.  Rates 
listed  on  following  page.) 

Please  indicate  ex^  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear. 

I  Mail  to:  editor  I.  publisher  •  aso  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


I 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE  PRINTING  PLANTS  WANTED 


AUTOMOTIVE 


RELIGIOUS 


DAILY/ WEEKLY  COLUMNS  by  top  PUBLISHERS  and  Advertiaina  Man- 
U«truit  maKaxine  editor  (ABP  award  aKvrs;  After  over  40  years  of  the  old 
winner;  own  daily  radio  snow).  Varie-  "canned”  church  features,  there  is 
ty  of  inside  Detroit  information —  now  somethinK  new  and  fresh  and 
opinion,  forecasts,  humor,  news — with  profitable  in  this  held.  Zone  6,  7 

universal  appeal.  Samples  from  Cum-  and  K  contact  K.  L.  Conway,  Box  17, 
mins  Publishing  Company,  21600  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Greenfield,  Oak  Park,  Mich.  48237. 

_  TV^LOG 

_ _ _  WE  CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  with  a  week 

w  )y  'j’y  ProKram  Lot.':  complete  witli 

"SASSAFRAS  TEA"^ — Best  strip  in  network  storylines  an<l  movie  hiirh 
years.  For  details  write:  Bob  Howard  i  jj^jts.  Only  stations  viewed  in  your 
Enterprises  Inc.,  3128  Dunloe  Rd.,  area  are  incUide«l.  Material  is  sent  !<- 
Oulumbus,  Ohio.  43227.  I  you  already  ty|>€set  in  camera-ieady 

i  veloxes,  set  12  pica  measure  and  ar- 
I  rives  in  your  plant  at  your  8|>ecified 

— — - - — — deailline.  Our  10  years  experience  pro- 

nCkflK  Jir  PPT^  'ducinff  complete  and  accurate  TV  lyo^s 

_ _ _  I  speaks  for  itself.  Samples  and  rates. 

I  Box  940,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DOGS  &  PETS 


I  28,000,000  DOG  OWNERS,  2 
1  dollar  annual  market.  Estab- 
Dok  Column,  now  in  81  newi- 
1,  will  increaie  circulation,  hypo 
r  interest,  sell  ads,  promote  koo<I 
Samples.  Kanine  Kurner,  1154 
Western  Ave.,  Hollywood.  Calif. 


HUMOR 

“GEE  WHIZ,  BOSS”— Weekly  humor 
feature  by  Eleanor  Harris,  nation’s 
funniest  gal.  Hilarious  account  of 
swinging  secretary  who  sees  all  bosses 
as  husl>and  material  and  all  hual)ands 
as  immaterial.  Now  in  21  newspapers 
Samples:  Eleanor  Harris,  c/o  Miami 
Review,  P.O.  Box  689,  Miami,  Fla.— 
33101. 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  com¬ 
ment,  church  directory  illustrations, 
horoscope,  movie  reviews,  crossword 
puzzle,  humorous  cartoons,  other  nual- 
ity  features  for  the  weekly  editor  (off¬ 
set  only).  Prices  for  ail  (11)  features 
start  at  $6.60,  based  upon  circulation. 
MARK-MORGAN  SYNDICATED 
FEATURES 

P.O.  Box  995,  Newnan,  Ga.  30263. 

^  Ph.:  (404)  263-6366 

WILL  BDIT-FILL  weel<iy  four  page 
offset  tabloid  maileil  to  $10,000  a  year 
earners  within  commuting  distance  of 
New  York.  Pulilisher  can  have  2  |>agcs 
for  ads.  Project,  309  Varick  St.,  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  N.J.  07302. 


i  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  4-Zone  weekly 
'  serving  nation’s  fastest  growing  mar¬ 
ket.  new,  great  potential.  Box  1926, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  in  south 
I  Mississippi  grossing  $95,000  printing 
;  in  central  plant.  $110,000.  Real  estate 
I  nvailalile.  Box  1,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LOOKING? 

Mini-Suhur)>an  newspaper  chain,  in  the 
$2.60.000  range  and  still  growing, 
availalile  to  qualifietl  persons  at  real¬ 
istic  price.  Write  for  details  of  Mid¬ 
west  profit  maker.  Box  6,  Editor  & 
Pulilisher. 


WASHINGTON  STATE  Bright  prof¬ 
itable,  growing  weekly,  captive  shop- 
I>er,  gross  $60M  plus,  letterpress  and 
offset  equipped,  sell  S59M,  health.  Box 
1404,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden.  Coin.  80401. 

(30:l)  27U-C345 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  ! 
BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  j 

OUR  MONTHLY  publication  on  CON¬ 
SUMERISM  and  ENVIRONMENT  is 
gaining  paid  subscrilaers  by  word  of 
mouth  alone.  We  nee<l  money  to  “go 
newsstand.”  Call  (201)  964-8990  or 

write  Magazine,  666  Rt.  22,  Hillside, 
N.  J.  07205. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTA’TE,  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  Insurance  pur- 
potea.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbial,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67634. 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS,  Broker,  now  listing 
over  200  buyers  looking  for  your  daily 
or  top  weekly.  Ridge  Road.  Hardwick, 
Mass.  01037.  (413)  477-6659. 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER,  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
22$4  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  928U6 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  newspapers, 
magazines;  appraisals,  consulting. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service. 
Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans.  (316)  342-5280. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
)aily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


WF^TERN  SLOPE  COLORADO  offset 
weekly.  Uses  central  plant.  $11,000 
terms,  $2,000  down.  Box  1729,  Editor 
&  Pulilisher. 

AVAILABLE 

Newspapers,  radio,  TV,  CATV,  banks, 
saving  &  loans.  Write  fully; 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  64  Wheaton,  Ill.  60187 


MOUNTAIN  STATE  daily,  new  2-unit 
offset  press,  photocomposing  machine, 
growing  area,  scenic  sportsman’s  par¬ 
adise,  $90,000  down,  financial  refer¬ 
ences.  J.  A.  Snyder.  Newspaper 
Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim,  Calif.  92806. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


PRINTING  PLANT 

WANTED 

Is  your  plant  in  financial  trouble?  We 
ne^  a  web  offset  plant  in  Zone  5  with 
all  related  machines.  We  will  buy  out¬ 
right,  go  into  partnership  or  make  any 
other  arrangements.  Call  Mr.  Radciiff. 
(516)  681-4038  or  write  660  Old  Coun¬ 
try  Road,  Hicksville,  N.Y.  11801, 
suite  315. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 


LINOTRON  MODEL  605C  (computer 
model)  complete  with  grids,  fonts,  and 
spare  parts.  Installed  late  1971.  Inspect 
while  still  in  operation.  Complete  main¬ 
tenance  log  available.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion  excellent  savings!  For  further 
information  contact:  Inland  Newspaper 
Machinery  Corporation,  1720  Cherry 
Street,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108.  (816) 
221-9060. 


PHOTON  613 

12  lenses,  2  discs,  high  speed  leading 
unit.  This  is  a  reverse  reading  ma¬ 
chine.  Will  sell  for  best  offer  before 
February  1,  1973. 

George  Knight 

National  Business  Services.  Inc. 
Second  and  Clearvlew  Ave. 
Trevose,  Pa.  19047 
(216)  356-5800 

FOR  SALE :  One  slightly  use<I  Photon 
810  Pacesetter.  Used  less  than  half  a 
year.  It’s  a  headache,  so  will  sacrifice. 
Contact  Bob  Tobia  or  Lou  Russ.  (616) 
775-3361. 

1  PHOTON  71.3-10,  2  Photon  200  B, 
Compugraphic  Sc  Justape,  2  Friden 
LCCVVF.  All  in  excellent  condition. 
Heady  to  demonstrate.  Sacrifice  for 
quick  sale.  Phone  (414)  231-3800  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday  9  AM-5  PM. 


SMALL  WEEKLY  with  potential  in 
good  environmental  area  wanted  by 
man-wife  team.  Terms  essential  as 
available  cash  is  minimal.  Box  1925, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES  j  Ph  (713)  664 

“the  broker  with  instant  buyers”  '  - 

SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT  ,  The  DIAL  Agency, 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411  I  ’’America’s  No.  1  Newi 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  January  6,  1973 


i  LARGE  NEWSPAPER  owner  wants 
_  small  to  medium  paper  up  to 

MEIL  HODELL,  Broker  $9  million  cash  if  seller  prefers  cash. 

Sales.Appraisal8-<3onsuItation  J," 

1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif.  91786  Box  9.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHER  desires 

Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne-  weekly  in  Zones  3  or  4,  Louisiana  or 
TOtiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of  Texas.  I-etterpress  okay.  $30,000  plus 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news-  i  for  down  payment.  Box  20,  Editor  & 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con-  Pulilisher. 

sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  j  _ _ _ 

time:’")  ?3i8of3"l.ig1i\sf®o'r  write  ^  WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
Box  3364  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida  i  <Viilies  and  I^ge  weeklies.  Information 
83516.  No  obligation,  of  course.  | 

'  DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden.  Ala.— 35902 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per-  ,  Ph  :  (205)  646-3366 

sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  , _ 

is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact  j  ,,  j  » 

selling  I  WEEKLY  or  small  daily  in  Montana, 

Box  lV9%Sptea®J^nt'''M  ch^’'48858  '  -In"’ 

Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858.  newsman  with  best  references 

■  and  lots  on  ball.  Write  in  confidence 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap-  to  Len  Davis,  255  Weymouth  St.,  Cam¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business,  hria.  Calif.  93428. 

CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO.,  , 

CCI4  ALL-ROUND  newspaperman  wants 

$126,000  gross  class.  Area  8, 
Heston,  Texas  7 1005  ,  j^orth  Carolina  preference.  Has  funds. 

Ph  (^13)  664-9414  ^  ^  pnbijgher. 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth.  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  Zone  6.  Pre- 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422.  fer  offset,  contract  printing.  Write  A1 
’’America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.”  I  Ward,  Box  973.  Norman,  Okla.  73069. 


FOR  SALE — 2  Automix  Autocount  jus¬ 
tifying  keyboards  for  the  Wide  Range 
Super  ()uick.  Complete  with  visual  dis¬ 
play,  width  cards  and  re<iuired  switches 
for  measure.  leading,  indents,  etc. 

Composition  Systems,  Inc. 

325  Central  Avenue 
White  Plains,  New  York  10606 
(914)  761-7800 


COMPUGRAPHIC  MODEL  4961TL  and 
Model  7200  Headliner — factory  recondi¬ 
tioned,  installed  and  guaranteed.  Sav¬ 
ings  up  to  $2,000.  Immediate  shipment. 
For  further  information  contact:  In¬ 
land  Newspaiier  Machinery  (Corpora¬ 
tion,  1720  Cherry  Street,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  61108.  (816)  221-9060. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE 
TWO  200.A  PHOTONS.  3  discs,  with 
many  spare  parts.  $7000  complete.  May 
lie  seen  running  on  our  floor.  Contact: 
Bill  Miller  at  (302)  674-3600,  ext.  55  or 
c/o  Delaware  State  News,  P.O.  Box 
737,  Dover,  Del.  19901. 

JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Prorlucts, 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034  (AC  609)  428-3223 

ALL  PRICED  TO  SELL  Immerliately — 
Econolith  Plate  Maker,  standard  ;  Tele¬ 
type  setter  ATF  8  and  10  pt. ;  Proof 
Dryer,  standard  size;  Schaffer  large 
Wiixer  pw  752  model;  Aikay  F  186 
Print  Dryer;  Moiiel  720  Headliner. 
Write  P.O.  Box  423.  West  Haven, 
Conn.  06516,  or  phone  (203)  933-1000. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSl^G  ROOM 


MACHINERY  *  SUPPUES 
PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
STEREOTYPE 


HELP  WANTED 
^iOmmSTRATl^ 


820  HEADINER.  7  Typemaster*.  Model  |  "LIKE  NEW”  CAN  BE  CONVERTED 
SO  waxer,  lOIOF  Varityper,  10  FonU.  ;  TO  LETTER-FLEX.  20-paKe  GOSS 
all  like  new.  will  sacrifioe.  Richard  !  unit  tubular  2294'  cut  off  with  CLINE  I 
Brown.  128  W.  5th.  Hutchinson.  Kans.  !  CONTROLS.  BOhp  and  6hp  motors,  j 
67601.  (316)  656-8902.  I  Complete  with  curved  plate  caster  and  ! 

- —  -  —  I  turnace.  Flat  caster  and  furnace. 

JUSTAPE  STANDARD  S/N  2024.  Curved  router.  Curved  shaver.  GOSS  ; 
with  spare  reader,  spare  punch  and  MAT  former.  1800  irallon  ink  storage  : 
spare  parts  kit.  Fairchild  Scan-a-  tank  with  pump  and  piping  to  each 


Graver  with  700  sheets  of  8  x  10 
plastic.  Comets  S/Ns  1107  and  861  | 
with  TTS  units.  Hammond  stripping  ; 
saw,  turtles,  chases  and  galleys.  0>n- 
tact  Bill  Metzfield  or  Dale  Eberly, 
Public  Opinion,  77  N.  Third  St., 
Chambersburg,  Pa.  17201.  Phone  (717) 
264-6161. 

FOR  SALE— PHOTON  660.  Two  disc 
with  duplicates,  twelve  sizes — 6,  8.  10, 
12,  14,  18.  24,  30,  36.  48,  60,  72.  Can 
be  seen  in  operation  now. 
INTERTYPES— Three  G-4-4’s,  one  F-4- 
4,  one  F-4.  All  in  good  condition.  EL¬ 
ROD— Model  F,  gas  pot. 

REMELT  FURNACE  —  Gas.  2400 
pound.  Dumperin  Power  Lift. 

WANTED  TO  BUY— Small  paper  cut¬ 
ter. 

Contact:  John  Brooks 
Newark  Advocate 
25  West  Main  St. 

Newark,  Ohio  43066 
Ph:  (614)  345-4063 

COMPUGRAPHIC  MODEL  2961TU- 
factory  reconditioned,  installed  and 
guaranteed.  Available  now  at  good  sav-  j 
ings.  For  further  information  contact; 
Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corpora¬ 
tion,  1720  Cherry  Street.  Kansas  City. 
Mo.  64108.  (816)  221-9060. 


ALL  MODET,S 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y..  N.Y.  10007 

JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  10010 


ENGRAVING 


NEW  OR  REBUILT  cameras.  Master 
Etchers,  film  processors.  Complete  re¬ 
built  engraving  departments.  Call  or 
write  Teaneck  Chemical  Co.,  Carl- 
stadt,  N.J.  07072.  (201)  438-2500. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 


fountain.  Can  be  seen  in  operation. 
Reason  for  sale,  converted  to  offset. 
For  information  call  (312)  671-2633, 
ask  for  Eld. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  4.  5  and  7  units,  j 
10  UNIT  V-22  COTTRELL.  2 
folders,  motor  drive,  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Still  in  production,  replac-  j 
ing  with  Urbanite.  3  years  old.  j 

FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING,  new  I 
1969,  4  units  with  imprinter,  heavy  . 
duty  jaw  folder.  Like-new. 

URBANITE  (JUARTER  FOLDER  | 
— Will  guarantee,  like  new.  Also 
COLE  Model  106  quarter  double 
parallel  folder  with  cross  per¬ 
forator,  new  in  1966.  | 

3  UNIT  MERGENTHALER  PACER 
6  years  old.  Priced  reasonably.  . 

IPEC,  Inc. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street, 

Chicago,  Illinois  60612  I 

Phone:  (312)  738-1200 


16-32  PAGE  HOE  Single  Width  Ro¬ 
tary  Newspaper  Press  22%  cutoff  in 
goc^  condition.  Observer  folder  and 
Cooksey  System  of  Web  break  protec¬ 
tion.  Roll  Stands,  50  HP  driving  mo¬ 
tor  and  G.E.  Control  Panel.  2,500  gal-  ' 
Ion  ink  tank  with  pump  and  overhead 
delivery  piping.  Package  includes 
complete  Stereo  Equipment  with  Woo<l 
Pony  Auto  Plate  and  Vacuum  Box. 
Sta-Hi  Master  Former.  Oirve<l  Router. 

4  ton  all  electric  Nolan  Metal  Pot  , 
with  pumps.  Any  reasonable  offer  ' 
considered.  The  Peacock  Publishing 
Co..  2319  N.  Milwaukee  Ave.,  Chicago,  I 
III.  60647.  I 


A  REAL  BARGAIN 
4  unit  Goss  HSt/C  No.  1506  Press, 
22%*  cutoff — 60*  wide  rolls,  2  separate 
drive  systems  and  controls :  Cutler- 
Hammer  100  HP,  AC  motor  and  Cline- 
Westinghouse  100  HP,  AC  motor.  Tom 
Adams,  Lexington  Herald-Leader,  Lex¬ 
ington.  Ky.  (606)  254-6666. 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  lOOIO. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STEREOTYPE  AND 
COMPOSING  ROOM 
Late  models  for  standby  or  replace¬ 
ment. 

Paul  F.  Bird 
P.O.  Box  1027 
Sanford.  Fla.  32771 
(305)  668-6034 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FTIEE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4466 
Box  5600,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


USED  1968  NEWS  KING  UNIT,  *12.- 
500.  3  unit  News  King  press.  Units 
brand  new,  folder  used,  $50,000.  N.J. 
Babb  (803)  583-5791. 

1967  COLOR  KIN(J— 5  units.  5  roll 
stands,  folder,  warder,  compressor, 
hoist,  extras.  Offset  Printing  Inc., 
685  Laurence  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


NEWSPAPER  WEB  OFFSET  presses, 
new  and  used;  rebuilt  and  guaranteed; 
installation  and  service.  New;  Econ- 
O-Web  perfecting  presses,  full  litho 
color  decks  and  the  unique  4-color 
I  unit,  all  adaptable  to  any  22%  *  cut- 
I  off  press.  Designed  and  manufactured 
■  by  Web  Press  Corp.,  200  S.W.  Michi¬ 
gan,  Seattle.  WA  98106.  Call  Tim  York 
I  (206)  762-6770. 


MAKE  OFTER — Brand  new,  never  used 
conveyors : 

1.  22%  *  cutoff  press  plate  con¬ 
veyor.  110  ft.  long,  one  90®  turn 
on  4  ft.  radius  with  reversible 
drive.  Original  cost  *15,400. 

2.  Autoplate  gravity  conveyor — 
plate  drop  to  floor  level — 17  ft. 
long,  including  a  90°  turn  with 
32 1^*  radius. 

Phone  or  write  Ron  Linden,  Observer- 
Dispatch.  221  Oriskany,  Utica,  N.Y. 
13501.  (315)  797-1111. 


GOSS  UNIVERSAL  40-page  letter 
press  No.  107,  Single  width,  semi- 
cylindrical.  Five  units  with  two  color 
decks,  and  all  accessory  equipment, 
including  Wood  heavy  duty  Pony  Auto¬ 
plate.  Included  are  end-of-press  roll 
racks,  two  General  Electric  Control 
Panels,  220  volt,  60  cycle  and  two  60 
horsepower  double  integral  motors.  En¬ 
tire  package  will  be  available  April  1, 
1973.  Any  reasonable  offer  accepted. 
Contact  TFMPLE  (Texas)  TELFI- 
GRAM,  Post  Office  Box  868,  Zip  76501. 
Telephone  (817)  778-4444,  C.  A. 

Schulz,  General  Manager. 


COMPLETE  STEREO  DEPARTMENT 
Goss  mat  roller,  Sta-Hi  mat  former. 
Goss  plate  i)erfector,  Hammond  plate 
shaver,  Nolan  Supercaster  and  Nolan 
Meltevator.  All  in  excellent  condition. 
Contact  Bill  Worthington.  Public 
Opinion.  77  N.  Third  St..  Chambers¬ 
burg.  Pa.  17201.  Phone  (717)  264-6161. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


COLOR  HUMPS  or  complete  COLOR 
UNITS  for  Hoe  straight-pattern  double¬ 
width  press.  22-%  cut-off,  60°  stagger, 
either  impression.  Need  ink  rails,  etc., 
also.  Box  1646,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

3  USED  GOSS  MARK  II.  or  later 
units.  Contact  Tom  Adams,  Lexington 
Herald-Leader,  Lexington,  Ky.  (606) 
254-6666. 

WOOD  SUPERMATIC  with  tenion 
miller,  23A*  cut-off.  Write.  George 
Oxford,  Box  8483,  Boise,  Idaho  83707. 

NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY 
USED  EQUIPMENT  IN  GOOD 
CONDITION 

(2)  Compugraphic  Photo  Typesetters 
4961,  in  good  condition. 

(2)  Headliners  7200  with  Used  F'onts. 

( 3 )  Keyboards. 

Complete  Spare  Parts  Repair  Kits. 

NOTIFY:  I 

THE  DAILY  NEWS 
St.  Thomas,  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  | 

TELE:  (809)  774-1041  \ 

NEWSP.4PEK  SEKVICES  1 

ADVERTISING  DISPATCH 

DISPATCH  PROBLEMS?  HANsystem  | 
has  been  solving  them  for  years.  3444 
Ck>untry  Club  Dr..  Metlina,  OH  44266. 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 


INSTALLATIONS  &  MOVING 
Special  equipment,  designe<I  or  built. 
Equipment  available  for  sale. 

Paul  F.  Bird 
P.O.  Box  1027 
Sanford.  Fla.  32771 
(305)  668-5034 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.J. — 07307 
(201)  659-6888 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 


PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE  —  Offset 
Press  capable  of  printing  24  standard 
or  48  tabloid  pages.  Contact  Bob 
Schultz  (201)  647-1180.  Recorder  Pub- 
j  lishing  (^.,  Stirling,  N.  J,  07980. 

PRIME  TIME 

I  AVAILABLE  NOW 

j  Six  unit  Urbanite  (96-tab.  48  standard 
pages)  in  new  plant  just  off  Jersey 
!  Turnpike  Exit  9.  Call  Bill  Canino, 
Sentinel  Newspapers,  (201)  254-7000. 

Help 

Wanted  ••• 

1  — - — - - 

ACADEMIC 


MANAGEMENT 

PERSONNEL 

ASSISTANT  CX)RPO«ATE 
PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR  *16-19,000 
For  corporate  headquarters  located  in 
area  5.  Should  have  strong  engineering 
background  with  minimum  of  five  years 
exiierience.  Gootl  growth  potential. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
MAIL  ROOM  *20-26,000 

For  large  metroi>olitan  daily  newapai>er 
located  on  Flast  Coast.  Should  have 
indepth  experience  in  automaterl  mail 
r(M>m  ofieration. 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
FYIREMAN  *13-16,000 

F'or  medium  size<I  daily  newspaper 
with  40,000  circulation  in  area  5.  Will 
be  converting  to  photocomiaisition  in 
near  future,  and  candidate  should  have 
already  gone  through  one  transition. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  *14-18,000 
F’or  group  of  weekly  newspapers  in 
area  5.  Reiiort  to  the  vice  president  in 
this  non-union  plant.  Candidate  should 
have  strengths  in  composing  and  press- 
r<M>m  o|>erations. 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
FOREMAN  *12-14,000 

Su|>ervise  thirty-five  employees  in  non¬ 
union  room.  Should  have  experience 
with  Compugraphic  equipment.  Locat- 
e<l  in  area  5. 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT  *22-28,000 

For  large  metro|K>litan  daily  newspaper 
locatcal  in  the  Midwest.  Reiiort  to  pro- 
iluction  manager  and  should  have 
I  strong  background  in  photocomposition. 

PROJECT  ENGINEER  *12-15,000 

I  Heavy  involvement  in  capital  expendi¬ 
tures  and  evaluation  of  new  equip¬ 
ment.  Prefer  individual  with  industrial 
;  engineering  background.  Located  in 
;  area  4. 

i  ASSISTANT  AD 

!  DIRECTOR  *13-17,000 

For  daily  located  in  area  2.  Prime  re- 
stmnsibility  In  retail  ad  area  with  good 
I  growth  potential. 

j  SALES  MANAGER  *14-16,000 

!  F'or  weekly  locate<l  in  area  5.  Report 
'  to  General  Manager  of  this  aggressive 
suburban  weekly. 

I  CIRCULATION 

MANAGER  *13-15,000 

'  F'or  large  weekly  located  in  area  2. 

Prefer  individual  with  background  in 
I  voluntary  pay. 

i CORPORATE 

I  CONTROLLER  *18-20.000 

;  For  corporate  level  imsition  with  chain 
I  locate<l  in  area  5.  Must  have  CPA 
I  and  relate<l  experience. 

‘  ASSISTANT  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT  *18-20,000 

i  F'or  chain  located  in  Midwest.  Work  on 
many  projects  for  this  expanding 
I  chain. 

i  AS.SISTANT  PRODUCTION 
MANAGER  *20-25.000 

I  For  large  daily  in  area  2.  Production 
Manager  will  retire  in  near  future. 

I  PROGRAMMFIRS  *14-18,000 

Should  have  experience  with  IBM  1130 
and  1800.  Locate<I  in  area  2. 

1  COMPOSING  ROOM 
FOREMAN  *10-13,000 

I  F'or  small  daily  located  In  area  6.  Hot 
j  and  cold  type  operation,  report  to 
I  general  manager. 

i  DIRFXrrOR  OF  SALES 
DEVELOPMENT  *13-16,000 

'  F'or  large  weekly  located  in  area  9. 
I  Report  to  publisher  with  responsibility 
for  sales,  marketing  and  circulation. 

!  All  Positions  Fee  Paid 


I  HALF'TIME  GRADUATE  assistantships  | 
I  (stipend  plus  tuition)  available  to  per-  i 
sons  qualified  by  newspaper  experience  ; 
I  to  supervise  students  in  news  labora-  1 
I  tory  while  working  on  advance*!  d^ 
gree  in  journalism.  Strong  academic  j 
record  essential.  Write  Business  Man-  I 
ager.  Daily  Egyptian.  Southern  Illinois 
I  University,  Cartondale,  Illinois  62901. 


Patrick  J.  Quinn,  Jr. 
GORDON  WAHLS  CO. 
Executive  Search  Consultants 
33  West  Second  Street 
Media,  Pennsylvania  19063 
(215)  565-0800 
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HELP  WANTED 
^WMlisisTKiTlVE 


HELP  WANTED 

DATA  PROCESSING 


HELP  WANTED 
ImPLAY^linvERTisim 


HELP  WANTED 
DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


EXEXTUnVE  Vice  President  and  Gen-  | 
eral  Manafter  for  large  metropolitan  | 
newspaper  with  daily  circulation  in  : 
excess  of  200,000.  Here’s  a  once-in-a-  1 
lifetime  opportunity  for  a  dynamic 
executive  interested  in  joining  a  fam- 
iiy-owned  newspaper  with  expansion 
possibilities.  Individual  potential  as 
important  as  experience.  Salary  range, 
$75,000  to  $100,000.  ^nd  resume  in 
complete  confidence  to  Dr.  White, 
Management  Consultant.  Box  1924, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

LABOR  RELATIONS 
Number  2  person  with  some  newspaper 
bargaining  and  grievance  experience. 
We  are  seeking  person  to  join  a  young 
aggressive  management  team  in  Ohio. 
Will  be  responsible  for  contract  nego¬ 
tiations  and  day  to  day  grievances. 
Excellent  benefits  and  fine  <H>portunity 
for  growth.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Send  salary  requirements 
and  complete  resume  to  Box  28.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


EXPERIENCED  sales-oriented  circu¬ 
lation  district  manager  needed  for  pro- 
arretsive,  T-day  Midwestern  new8pai>er. 
Excellent  opportunity,  benefits,  salary 
up  to  $11,000  for  circulator  showing 
results.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
1929,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  NEED  A 
SPECIAL  KIND  OF 
PROGRAMMER 

for  Composition  Applications 
If  you  have 

*  3  yrs  programming  experience  in  360 
ALC 

'  knowledge  of  Digital  P  D  P  8  e  OR 
IBM  1130 

And  are  production  oriented  a  self  starter 
and  creatively  inclined 
Then  you  might  be  our  special  kind  of 
programmer  You  II  en)oy  good  working 
cortditions  and  fringe  benefits  plus  op 
portunities  to  work  on  new  concepts  m  the 
printing  ir>dustry  The  salary  is  open 
Write  Personnel  Office 
Southeast  Media 
333  E.  Grace  St. 
Richnwnd,  Va.  23219 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
Florida’s  best  newspapers  are  on  the 
grow  for  1973  with  ambitious  expan¬ 
sion  plans  in  advertising  sales  in  the 
I  Tampa  Bay  area. 


AMBITIOUS,  hungry,  management- 
minded  circulator  who  can  both  push 
sales  and  keep  records  can  make  a 
name  for  himself  and  $9500  plus  good 
Iwnuses  as  working  manager  for  a 
lively  weekly  in  northern  Jersey.  Rapicl 
expansion  promises  good  future.  Act 
Quickly.  Box  1935,  fklitor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  to  run 
large  scale  saturation  home  delivery 
program  in  Zone  2.  Salary  $25,000+. 
Please  send  all  information  in  first 
letter.  Box  1936,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

TAKE  CHARGE — You  will  if  you 
qualify.  Circulation  Director  seeks  ex- 
perience<l  individual  to  take  over  op¬ 
erational  responsibilities  as  Assistant 
Circulation  Manager  of  fast  growing 
Zone  2,  20,000  daily.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  bright,  aggressive  manage¬ 
ment  prospect  with  leadership  qualities 
to  advance.  Box  18,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

aTY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Growing  M-&S  in  Midwest  is  looking 
for  an  experienced,  aggressive  circula¬ 
tor  to  take  charge  of  city  distribution. 
Should  know  district  manager  and  in- 
dejjendent  dealer  operation.  Start  at 
$12,000  plus  fringes.  Immediate  open¬ 
ing,  Box  35,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


If  you  are  a  seasone<l  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative.  well  versed  in  retail  display, 
this  is  your  opportunity  to  join  an  en¬ 
thusiastic,  professional  sales  team  offer¬ 
ing  high  quality  advertising  to  Florida’s 
West  Coast  business  community. 

In  addition  to  a  goo<I  base  salary,  you’ll  | 
set  your  own  pace  with  one  of  the 
most  imaginative  incentive  plans  in  the  j 
industry,  plus  partake  of  "extras”  such 
as  company  paid  profit  sharing,  pension 
plan,  life  insurance,  health  insurance,  ' 
j  liberal  paid  vacations  and  holidays,  | 
1  quarterly  cost  of  living  and  Christmas 
!  Onuses,  and  many  more,  not  to  men- 
I  tion  the  enjoyment  of  life  on  the  Gulf  . 
of  Mexico’s  sunny  shores.  i 

Write,  describing  yourself,  experience  '■ 
and  salary  re<iuirements ;  Employment 
Ma  nager.  Times  Publishing  Co..  P.O. 
Box  1121,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33731. 
ST  PETERSBURG  TIMES 
EVENING  INDEPENDENT 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  Zone  5, 

I  suburban  newspapers.  Must  offer  su- 
I  perior  record  in  advertising  sales  and 
:  administration.  This  growth  oriented 
;  company  will  offer  top  l>enefits,  salary 
j  commensurate  with  ability  plus  profit 
I  incentives.  We’re  looking  for  a  profes¬ 
sional.  .Send  complete  details  to:  Box 
1914,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  ADVER¬ 
TISING  SALESMAN  for  THE  NAVA¬ 
JO  TIMES.  Window  Rock,  Arizona. 
Must  lie  linage  builder  and  self-starter. 
Weekly  publication.  18,500  circulation. 
Salary  negotiable.  Send  complete^  re¬ 
sume  to  Kenneth  O.  Light,  Advertising 
Director,  P.O.  Box  867,  Gallup,  New 
Mexico  87301. 


ADVERTISING  opportunity  —  Retire¬ 
ment  creates  opening  for  ad  director 
on  5,000  circulation  daily  in  definitely 
growing  area  of  Western  New  York. 
Need  person  with  ideas  and  ilesire  to 
expand  with  our  organization.  Fine 
opportunity.  Write  full  resume  or  call 
to  arrange  interview.  Medina  (N.Y.) 
Daily  Journal-Register.  (716)  798-1400. 


MANAGEMENT  TRAINEE.  Young, 
bright,  business  oriented.  If  you  are 
well  educated,  grounded  in  the  fund.i- 
mentals,  have  the  entrepreneural 
spirit,  attractive  personality  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  learn  quickly,  we  can  teach  you 
the  rest.  Unusual  opportunity  in  a 
highly  respected  and  successful  Mid. 
west  newspaper  as  direct  understudy 
to  our  Advertising  Director.  All  re¬ 
sponses  confidential.  Box  1844,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Join  an  aggressive  staff  of  a  33M 
daily  in  Area  5.  We  seek  ability  to 
service  top  rank  retail  accounts  and 
willingness  to  work  at  selling  retail 
promotions.  All  conveniences  of,  but 
none  of  the  exr>ens“s  of.  hig  city  I+ing. 
Generous  salary,  incentive  payments. 
(Christmas  bonus,  profit  sharing  and 
other  fringe  benefits.  Fine  opportunity 
for  a  prosperous  future  in  attractive 
community  with  a  newspaper  whose 
progressiveness  is  illustrated  by  com¬ 
plete  remodeling  and  conversion  to 
phototyiiesetting  and  offset  printing. 
Send  resume  with  your  letter  to  Box 
1895,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Promotion  creates  opening  for  person 
who  is  aggressive,  strong  on  layouts. 
Weekly  paper  with  over  10,000  paid 
circulation  and  growing.  Southwest 
Ohio.  Replies  conffdential.  Write  Wil¬ 
liam  Kreeger,  The  Western  Star.  P.O. 
Box  29,  Lebanon,  Ohio  45036. 


PROGRESSIVE  ZONE  1  DAILY  has 
opening  for  proven  retail  ad  salesman. 
With  3  years  experience,  you  will 
start  at  $9,700  and  be  earning  $11,800 
at  the  start  of  your  second  year  with 
us.  Starting  salary  and  increases 
higher  according  to  experience.  Mile¬ 
age  paid  plus  many  company  benefits. 
Send  full  resume  to  Box  1899,  Editor 
I  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  SEMI-WEEKLY  in  Area  6 
(Louisiana)  is  going  daily  in  February 
1973.  This  will  be  a  5  day  PM  opera¬ 
tion.  Experience  as  assistant  circula. 
tion  manager  or  district  manager  a 
must.  ’This  is  a  chance  to  grow  with 
a  well  financed  aggressive  newspaper 
group.  Send  complete  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Box  24,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


THIS  IS  A  NEWLY  CREATED  posi¬ 
tion  on  aggressive  Zone  5,  30,000  daily. 
Our  situation  requires  a  self-starter 
to  sell  classified  in  a  market  which  is 
totally  under-developed  as  well  as  to 
develop  strong  classified  ad  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  future.  Salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  experience  and  will  include 
bonus.  Please  send  resume  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  Box  38,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
We  believe  this  is  a  marvelous  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  person. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

MARK-UP  MAN  for  photo  composition 
department.  Duties  include  supervision 
of  keyboard  operators.  Experience  es¬ 
sential.  Must  able  to  direct  person¬ 
nel.  Ideal  opportunity  for  knowle<lge- 
able,  capable  individual.  Box  6063, 
Providence,  R.I.  02904. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

If  you  are  the  number  two  man  in  a  big,  cumbersome, 
highly  structured  advertising  sales  situation,  with  the 
experience,  ability  and  desire  to  be  number  one  in  a  lean, 
versatile,  and  aggressive  environment,  here  is  the  opportu¬ 
nity  you’ve  been  waiting  for.  We  publish  the  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  group  of  ABC  suburban  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country — with  exciting  plans  for  even  greater  growth. 

Management  experience,  organizational  skills  and  proven 
sales  success  are  necessary.  Salary  level  and  bonus  plan 
will  be  commensurate  with  your  credentials.  The  outstand¬ 
ing  fringe  benefits  and  profit  sharing  and  retirement  plans 
of  our  parent  company  (a  long,  established  national 
publisher),  add  to  the  package. 

If  you  qualify,  have  the  confidence  to  make  this  bold  move, 
and  are  prepared  to  make  the  commitments  necessary  to 
be  a  success,  send  your  resume  with  both  personal  and 
business  references  in  strict  confidence  to  Box  1744, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


FULLY  EXPERIENCED  diiplay  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  with  strong  compet¬ 
itive  background  in  layout  and  proven 
sales  ability  is  needed  for  Chart  Area 
1.  Salary  and  fringes  better  than  most. 
Write  Box  1934,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Applications  from  all  races  desired. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
SPACE  SALES  RBPRESENTA’TIVE 
If  you  have  newspaper  —  or  related 
communications  sales  experience  —  and 
—  you  want  to  grow  with  a  chain  of 
dynamic  weekly  newspapers  in  (ThicaM 
Suburbia  —  send  us  your  resume  In 
confidence.  Salary,  Ck>mmission  plus 
fringes.  Box  1887,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN-MANAGER  for 
small  5-day  offset  newspaper  at  Sitka. 
Alaska.  Wage  plus  commission.  Contact 
Lew  Williams,  Daily  News,  Box  79, 
Ketchikan,  Alaska  99901. 


AD  MANAGER — Opportunity  for  aec. 
ond  person  on  daily  staff  or  weekly  ad 
man.  Salary,  future,  insurance  and 
profit  sharing  plan.  Good  community. 
6M  daily.  Write  Glenn  German,  El 
Dorado  (Kans. )  Times. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  with 
management  potential  to  join  young 
1  New  England  organization  with  two 
offset  weeklies  (and  plans  for  more). 
Good  salary  and  lienefits.  Send  resume 
:  to  Box  30,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

;  RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
i  Competitive  me<Iium  size  daily  in 
northern  New  Jersey  seeks  hard-hitting 
professional  with  disciplined  knowledge 
of  display  advertising  copy,  layout, 
sales  presentation  and  administration, 
leadership  experience  essential.  $16,500 
:  starting  salary  plus  excellent  company 
;  lienefits.  Opportunity  for  advancement. 

;  Send  resume  and  references.  Your  re¬ 
ply  will  )«  kept  confidential  if  you 
i  wish.  Box  31,  Alitor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN  to  han¬ 
dle  key  account.  80,000  daily  in  beau¬ 
tiful  fast  growing  suburban  northern 
I  California  area.  CTontact  Gene  Lofton, 
Contra  Costa  Times,  Walnut  Creek, 
Calif.  94520. 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  CI’TY  EDITOR  to  round 
out  4-man  desk  on  expanding  offset 
PM  daily;  solid  reporting  background; 
executive  potential.  New  plant;  mod¬ 
ern  equipment.  Contact  T.  E.  Hayer, 
Associate  Editor,  Naples  Daily  News. 
Naples.  Fla.  .33940.  Ph:  (813)  649-3161. 


EDITOR 

Morning  newspaper  in  Zone  5,  over 
,50.000  circulation,  is  looking  for  an 
aggressive  and  creative  Editor.  The 
person  we  are  seeking  may  be  the 
managing  editor,  city  editor  or  news 
i  e<litor  on  a  comparable  or  larger  news- 
I  paper- -and  must  be  comfortable  with 
a  conservative  political  philosophy 
while  dedicated  to  unbiased,  accurate 
and  balanced  reporting.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  background  and  eix- 
perience.  EJxcellent  benefits.  Replies 
will  be  held  in  strict  confidence.  Box 
13,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER 

J.  C.  Penney  first  place  award  winner 
seeks  male  and  female  applicants  for 
reporting-feature  writing  position.  Our 
TODAY  ’73  section  is  devoted  to  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  subjects  that  affect  their 
lives.  Resume,  references  and  clips  to 
Jan  Monahan,  ’TODAY  Editor,  Sun 
Sentinel,  2501  North  Federal  Highway. 
Pompano  Beach,  Fla.  33061. 


WE’RE  LOOKING  for  that  No.  1  re¬ 
porter  on  a  small  daily  who’s  willing 
to  relocate  for  more  opportunity  and  a 
better  place  to  live  .  .  .  the  experienced 
writer  who  has  advanced  to  discovering 
ways  to  improve  and  innovate.  We’re 
an  established  under  50,000  morning 
daily  in  an  Eastern  rural  urban  area 
of  300,000  population.  Send  samples  of 
your  best  work  and  a  brief  statement 
on  what  you  would  like  to  be  doing. 
Write  ^x  1912,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


FULL  TIME  SPORTS  WRITERS  : 
wanted  for  fast  growintt  PM  daily  in  | 
Zone  two.  Good  salary,  fringe  benefits,  , 
working  conditions.  Prefer  experience  | 
but  will  consider  talented  beginner.  | 
Write  fully.  Box  1920,  Editor  &  Pub-  | 
lisher. 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EUITOR  Heavy 
local  siiorts  coverage,  including  Naval 
Academy.  Job  requires  layout  and  eilit- 
ing  experience,  reporting  and  writing  I 
columns.  Minimum  1  year  professional  j 
experience  required.  Write  to  Edward 
D.  Casey.  Executive  Hklitor,  Evening 
Capitol,  Anna|X)lis,  Md.  21401.  Include  | 
layout  and  writing  samples.  ^ 

CHALLENGING  SPOT  with  commen-  j 
surate  pay  for  community  affairs  re-  j 
porter  on  progressive  offset.  Region  5,  I 
PM  daily.  Must  be  digger  but  bal-  | 
anced.  Prefer  Midwesterner  with  at  [ 
least  5  years  experience.  Send  resume  I 
and  some  clips  to  News  Editor,  Janes-  ! 
ville  Gazette,  Janesville,  Wise.  53545. 


BUSINESS  WRITER 

Chart  Area  2  combination  daily  news¬ 
paper  offering  excellent  salary,  em¬ 
ployee  benefits.  Strong  community  bus¬ 
iness  climate.  Aggressive  management. 
Prefer  fully  exiierienced  writer.  Bkiual 
Opportunity  Employer.  Box  33,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER  needed  SECOND  CAREER  opportunity  offere<l  EXPERIENCED  OFTSCT  P"“ 

at  once  by  5,000  circulation  dally  in  '  to  experienced  newsman  as  editor  of  man^,  for  a 

growing  area  of  Western  N.  Y.  State.  ,  award-winning  3,600  circulation  week-  dally  paiier.  Ideal  giouni^  for  op^r- 

A  really  fine  opportunity  to  practice  i  ly  newspaper  in  unique  Zone  8  moun-  tunity  for  right  person.  Plate 

all  around  journalism.  Send  resume  or  1  tain  town.  Gooil  iwy,  company  benefits  iqir' 

phone  (716)  798-1400  to  arrange  inter-  and  job  satisfaction.  Send  resume,  ref-  ,4'??’?  2.  Write  Box  1915, 

view.  Journal-Register,  413  Main  St.,  j  erences  to  Box  36,  Editor  &  Publisher.  EdiUir  &  Publisher. 

Medina.  N.  Y.  14103. _ ,  ^roUP.  Opixirtunities.  ASSKSTANT  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 

all  phases  of  newsroom  ojierations.  fo**  n  ^mblnation  shop  with  an  8  unit 

TOUGH.  ORNERY  AND  DEDICATED  j  s^nd  resume,  references,  interests.  Box  |  (•<>»»  Universal  press.  31,00(1  circula- 

Managing  Editor  for  new  Zone  4  daily,  i  29,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I  '>on.  Print  5  afternoons  and  Sunday 


Managing  Editor  for  new  Zone  4  daily,  i  29  Editor  &  Publisher.  tion.  Print  5  afternoons  and  Sunday 

Start  February.  Box  1927,  Editor  &  "  -  -  morning.  Excellent  fringe  benefits  in- 

Publisher.  NORTH  FLORIDA  PM  in  thriving  eluding  lilieral  company  paid  retii-e- 

- -  city  has  copy  desk  and  reporter  open-  ment  plan.  Prefer  someone  who  is  very 

ings.  New  journalism  graduates  or  knowledgeable  in  all  phases  of  press 
PUBLICATIONS  laJITOR  some  experience.  Good  benefits,  condi-  nnd  stereo  maintenance.  Union  or  non- 

Professional  writer/editor  responsible  tions.  Confidential  resume  to  Box  3,  union,  l^ated  in  a  four  college  town 

for  publishing  one  external  monthly  Editor  and  Publisher.  t"  Zone  3. 


PUBLICATIONS  laJITOR 


publication  and  one  quarterly  house 

organ.  Must  know  layout,  headline  BUSINESS  PAPER  JOURN.ALISM  I  eluding  references  and  phone  number 
writing,  photo  cropping,  and  produc-  .  i-  »•  „  to  Box  1932,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 

tion.  Individual  woild  work  ik  busy  “  '“'"‘’‘"f  Tr  '  f  rtbe  b.  I 

public  affairs  office  and  lie  restxmsible  PREISS  FOREMAN  AND  ASSISTANT 

for  full  coordination  with  manaffement  ii  f  1  new  6-unit  Goss  Ur- 

teani  in  this  new  i>osition.  Three  to  '»^*tween  the  desk  and  the  field.  It  of- •]  Kxcellent  salary  and  Unefits. 

five  years  newspaper  and  house  orpran  considerable  \anety  of  act  y  ^  i^K-abnl  Northern  New  Jersey.  Iv<M)kini; 

ex|)erience  required.  ^nd  resume  interesting  tra>e  .  i  gualifitMl  peiHon  nnd  willing  to 

(samples  will  be  appreciated)  to:  TRW  j  Essentially,  the  job  may  lie  considered  pay  accordingly.  Call  Miss  Melton,  col- 
S.A.C.— One  Space  Park  E2/6080.  Re.  in  two  parts:  (1)  EDITORIAL  AND  j  hut:  (201)  696-4222. 
dondo  Beach.  (!^alifornia  90278.  |  (2)  ADVERTISING  SALES.  ]  ^ 

-  -  — - — -  j  In  Ikoth  areas,  the  field  editor  is.  for 

CONCISE  EDITING  our  goal.  We  mean  “>6  most  part,  dealing  with  the  same  _ rnUUUL-i  MUn 

to  deliver  a  tight,  but  clear,  report  7  l>«>l>le.  ...  ,  .  i.-vir’i.'  »xiii  r-unw-rir  t 

mornings  a  week  and  nee<l  2  exi>er-  ■  i‘t>r  example,  the  assignment  may  ik‘  ;  t  n AWIi  UKtiW  1  rt.  tor  tne 
ienced  editors  to  help  us.  One  will  to  develop  an  article  on  a  newly-  j  right  jK'ison. 

work  at  the  copy  desk,  the  other  will  ■  launched  vessel,  including  photography.  tVe  need  an  exiwrienced  prisluction 
oversee  make-up  in  our  composing  i  and  to  discuss  and  develop  advertising  manager  or  a  iierson  ready  for  jiromo- 
room.  We're  50,000,  offset  and  grow-  I  programs  with  the  builders  and  e<iuip-  tjon  to  head  our  night  proiluction  o|ier- 
ing.  Write  or  call:  Glenn  Doti,  Man-  '  ment  suppliers.  ation.  We  are  a  morning  nnd  afternoon 

aging  Editor,  The  Times-Herald  Rec-  Work  would  take  you  throughout  the  metro|iolitiin  Southeastern  newspaper, 
ord,  Middletown,  N.  Y.  10940.  i  coastal  fishing  states.  In  the  office,  i  Excellent  salary  nnd  lienefits. 

-  -  dHails  would  cons^^^^^^^  writing  and  confidence  with  letter  and 

CARTOONLST  NEEDS  contact  with  i  ‘•""'''I'nating  field  work.  resume.  Box  1921,  Ekiitor  *  Publisher, 

gag  writer.  Write  Gerry  Myers,  Box  ,  QUALIETCATIONS : 

8221,  Richmond,  Va.  23226.  The  field  editor  must  be  a  self-starter.  ^  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 


in  Zone  3. 

Write  full  particulars  in  first  letter,  in¬ 
cluding  references  nnd  phone  number 


PRODVCTlOy 


WIRE  EDITOR  for  6-day  daily  in 
county  seat  town  of  5,600.  Duties 
would  include  some  general  reporting 
work.  News  staff  of  4.  Prosperous 
area  in  very  attractive  community. 
Write  Harry  Case,  Daily  Chief-Union, 
Upper  Sandusky.  Ohio  43351, 

EXPANDING  medium  size  Ohio  daily 
has  openings  for  a  second  deskman,  a 
sports  reporter  and  a  general  reporter. 
Applicant  must  have  jounalism  degree  . 
or  equivalent  experience.  E'ull  range  of 
company  benefits  provided,  ^nd  resu-  { 
me  and  salary  requirements  to  Box  i 
1916,  Eiditor  &  Publisher.  | 

E3DITOR/REPORTER — Exiierienced  in  , 
all  facets  of  reporting,  editing  and  | 
makeup  for  respected  weekly  typeset  , 
newsletter  with  statewide  circulation  ! 
covering  Midwest  (Zone  5)  state  capi-  j 
tol  and  legislature.  Responsible  for 
political  coverage  and  interpretive  re-  ! 
ports  on  wide  range  of  state  issues.  1 
Send  resume,  letter,  samples  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Box  1717,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  expanding 
15,000  ABC  offset  PM  daily.  Must  be 
strong  on  local  coverage  and  layout. 
Good  opportunity  for  right  person. 
Ideal  community.  Contact  'f.  E.  Hayer, 
Associate  Eklitor,  Naples  Daily  News, 
Naples.  E'la.  33940.  Ph:  (813)  649-3161. 

VIRGINIA  PM  daily  has  opening  for 
experienced  reporter  for  straight  news 
and  feature  writing.  Short  hours,  good 
pay.  Box  1877,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


Reply  in  confidence  with  letter  nnd 
resume.  Box  1921,  Ekiitor  4  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 


Over  200,000  Midwest  daily,  part  of 


tiative  in  many  cases  and  do  followup 
work  wherever  necessary. 


KIC\A/C  CP(IT/^D  '  vvrsfir  nsacABeofas  '  Americn’s  most  successful 

NtWo  tDIIC»)R  ,  groups.  lx>okin(;  for  exi>ericnccd,  mn- 

,  ,  J  .  Must  \te  able  to  use  a  camera  to  pro-  ture  leiuler  who  is  stronjr  in  composinir 

I  have  had  some  exj^rience  in  vide  effective  photos  for  both  e<litorial  room  backjrround.  Excellent  salary. 

1  *,'nH  o?{.e;  »<»vvrtising  use.  Inmus.  car  furnisheil.  fine  pension  plan 

■r  assoefating  wRh  artnterest-  i  W^ite  to  Mr.  Maloney  PO.  Box  52288,  ami  ot^rUnefits  Send  re.sume  to  Box 

wsnaner.  let  us  hear  from  vou.  1  New  Orleans.  La.  70152.  1919,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


If  you  have  had  some  experience  in 
editing  wire  copy,  enjoy  foremntting 
Page  I  and  other  pages,  nnd  would 
consider  associating  with  an  interest¬ 
ing  newspaper,  let  us  hear  from  you. 
We’re  in  Zone  5.  our  circulation  is  un¬ 
der  40,000.  Box  32,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


COMMUNITY  oriented  16M  offset  daily 


E'REE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 


PR3DUCTION  MANAGER  who  can 
handle  more  than  just  production  re- 
siionsibilities.  A  solid  background  in 
hot  ty|>e  is  a  must  but  familiarity  with 


'  is  seeking  take-charge  sports  editor  Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate  other  facets  of  newspiipering  imiHirtant. 

j  who  can  maintain  long  tradition  of  and  refer  it  on  current  job  oiienings.  Must  be  eager  to  handle  a  variety  of 

I  thorough  local  coverage.  Writing,  edit-  E'ull  range  of  editorial,  advertising,  j  assignments  ranging  from  the  most 

ing  experience  necessary.  Ability  with  circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually  mundane  to  purchasing  and  labor  re- 

I  camera  preferred.  Outstanding  com-  '  available.  lations.  New  England  location.  State 

j  munity,  fine  company.  Box  21,  Editor  '  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn,  salary  requirements  and  send  resume 

4  Publisher.  i  340  Main  St.,  Room  527  1°  Box  1898,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

-  —  — _  _  .1  Worcester,  Mass.  01608  i 

WIRE  EDITOR— 10.500  PM  daily  MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 

wants  person  with  imagination.  Good  !  _ _ ]  to  head  total  priiduction.  Job  requires 

pay  and  fringes.  (Contact  Mike  Voelley,  j  li'Rirpf  JIVCF  thorough  oiierational  ex|>erienre  and 

Ekiitor.  Indeiiendent  Record,  Helena,  '  r knowlixlge  of  offsi‘t  jiresses,  capability 

Mont.  59601  or  phone  (406)  442-7190.  1  '  of  cold  type  administration,  organiza- 

FREELANCE  WRITERS  needed  for  to  meet  quality  standards 

our  expanding  detective  magazines.  a»d  deadlines.  Production  iK.nus  and 


MANAGING  EDI’TOR  ,  current,  sensational  fvinges.  Give  resume  and  salary 

Opening  for  an  editor  who  IS  a  good  I  erimes  from  coast-to-coast.  You  can  •.«'“"’‘:"’v'its.  _  30  M.  ^-day  faily  in 

writer,  researcher,  dedicated.  Oppor-  |  »  steady  market  with  us  if  you  ^vea  3.  Box  a,  Ekiitor  4  Publisher, 

tunity  te  grow  with  established  busi-  1  deliver.  Length  3,000  to  5.000.  Pay 

ness  publication,  knowled^  of  maga-  1  jioo  to  $200.  Send  completed  manu-  - 

zine  production  necessary.  Must  be  will-  i  j^oripts  or  queries  to  Dominick  A,  |  PIJRLIE  RELATIONS 

**}  don«.  Merle,  Editor,  Globe  Communications  — — — - - ^ — - - - — — ^ ^ ^ 

^la^r^ui^Znte  to  2‘'.'"F.HRor  "  WRITER-PUBLICIST,  Florida,  for  in- 


340  Main  St.,  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass.  01608 


FREELANCE 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


salary  requirements  to  Box  2.  Editor  treal  107  Quebec. 
4  Publisher. 


Aviation 

Editor-Writer 


Just  the  spot  for  the  writing  pro 
who  likes  aviation.  YouMI  edit  a 
lively  company  magazine  for  gen¬ 
eral  aviation  pilots  and  help  a 
small  creative  group  develop  ads 
and  brochures.  We're  a  leading  in¬ 
ternational  manufacturer  of  avionics 
ond  telecommunications  systems. 

You  should  have  several  years'  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  publication,  agency 
or  ad/PR  department.  If  you  can 
write  sharp  copy  and  apply  the 
aviation  know-how  that  comes  from 
being  a  pilot,  send  your  resume  and 
one  or  two  samples  of  your  best 
writing.  Address:  James  Boyer,  Man¬ 
ager  of  Employment,  Collins  Radio 
Company,  Mail  Station  108-185, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  52406. 

COLLINS  RADIO  COMPANY 

an  equal  opportunity  employer  M/F 


JOIN  THE  EDITORIAL  STAFF  of  ;  w  JVftilTl P AVTF  IIP 

JEWELERS'  CIRCULAR-KEYSTONE  L./IIUU  I  I 

as  Managing  Editor.  Jf^K.  a  104  year  I  "" 

j  old  magazine,  is  oi^  of  our  23  various  MECHANICAL  LAYOUT  ARTIST. 

I  trade  magazines.  Are  you  a  creative  |  experienced  in  producing  camera-ready 
1  writer  with  proven  ma^zine  and/or  newspaper  advertisinfc  layouts  with 
I  newsnaner  exT>erienee7  Do  vmi  hRve  _  _ _ _ _ _ t _  xa...* 


ternationally  famed  boat  builder.  Must 
have  some  motor  boat  handling  experi- 
j  ence.  A^e  no  factor.  Send  resume  to 
I  Box  1913.  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 

!  MANAGER  OF 

I  PUBLICATIONS 


newspaper  experience?  have  cold-type  and  repro  mat  services.  Must  1 

^ple  management  skills?  Forward  a  capable  of  volume.  Call  Mr.  Siitner  I  We*re  a  diversified  Fortune  500  corn- 
detailed  resume  ineludin^  writing  sam-  (813)  688-8508-  or  write  913  S.  Flor-  ,  pany,  strong  in  textiles.  We  want  a 

plOT  .qnd  salary  exj^ctations  to:  3  E.  |  -.aa  Ave.,  Lakeland.  Fla.  33803.  I  seasoned  pro  to  fill  this  newly-created 

Bilson,  Personnel  Dept.,  Chilton  Com-  i  slot.  Job  involves  producing  8-page  tab 


j  Bilson,  Personnel  Dept.,  Chilton  Com¬ 
pany,  Chilton  Way.  Radnor,  Pa.  19089. 
!  An  equal  opportunity  employer  m/f. 


employee  newspaper,  quarterly  man- 

;  «n  equal  opponunny  employer  m/t.  |  M  AllVTIPIV  i  agement  newsletter,  occasional  bro- 

-  :  -  ;  ,  .  ,  ,  - !  -  -  -  ^  ^  „  chures  and  booklets,  and  special  writing 

VACATION  editor  wanted  to  fill  in  !  assignments.  35mm  camera  used  to 

for  eilitor,  Feb.  10  for  3-4  weeks.  Per-  j  MAINTE3NANCE  POSITION  with  met-  .  back  up  staff  photographer,  Superior 
son  nearby  could  handle  in  3-4  days  a  ropolitan  newspaper  in  Zone  2.  Elec-  '  writing  ability,  knowleiige  of  graphics 
I  week.  Times,  Box  368,  Willard.  Ohio.  '  trical  and  mechanical  background,  i  and  production  essential:  so  are  ma- 
j  44890.  j  Good  pay  and  fringe  benefits.  170,000  |  turity,  judgment  and  energy.  If  you 

- - -  1  plus  circulation.  Apply  Box  1930,  Ekii-  have  news  media  and  business  PR 

TAKE  CHARGE  NEWSMAN — Position  I  tor  4  Publisher.  experience,  if  you  can  think  like  a 

open  February  1  for  editor-reporter-  -  -  -  manager  but  communicate  to  people 

photographer  for  8,000  circulation  ^  GENERAL  MAINTENANCE  for  met-  from  where  they  sit,  send  us  a  resume, 
northern  Illinois  bi-weekly.  $10,400  ro|x>litan  newspaper  with  185,000  cir-  We’re  based  in  the  Southeast,  with 
plus  benefits.  Prefer  experienced  J-  culation  in  Zone  2.  Must  have  mechan-  20,000  employees  and  operations  in 
I  school  graduate.  Send  resume,  refer-  ical  and  electrical  background.  Excel-  several  states  and  abroad.  Salary  in 
ences,  samples  to  Box  34,  Ekiitor  4  lent  salary  and  fringes.  Box  1933,  ^i-  mid-teens,  ^ual  Opportunity  Employ- 
I  Publisher.  tor  4  Publisher.  er.  Box  1923,  Editor  4  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wonted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ACADEMIC 

SOME  HAVE  MORE  DEnUEES.  many 
have  more  experience*  1>ut  few  will 
work  harder  to  teach  students  .'our* 
naliam  than  younj?  instructor.  Have 
studied  or  worke<l  in  most  imnlin  anas. 
Seek  2-yoar  or  4-year  c<»Il<*Ke  position 
anytime  in  next  year.  Hox  1516,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

AD/HROADCASTING  professional 
seeks  Zone  2  teaching*  I^b  Junas.  036 
Peace,  Hazleton,  Pa.  (717)  454-1660. 


ADMIMSTRATIVE 


EDITORIAL 


ENVIRONMENTAL  -  GENERAL  As- 
siKninent  reiK)rter,  38,  with  BS  in  en¬ 
vironmental  writin^r.  masters  in  Jour¬ 
nalism,  camera  ability  an«l  enthusiasm 
siH'ks  work  on  news-oriented  daily.  Re¬ 
cently  separate<l  from  Air  Force,  will 
consi<ler  position  in  any  Zone.  Gary 
Haden,  9’-*  S.  2nd,  HerinKton,  Kans. 
67449.  (913)  258-2622. 

SPORTSWRITKR— Now  44  and  im- 
provinj?  with  ajfe  hke  a  Rood  wine. 
Layout,  editing  and  reporting  on  all 
levels.  .Seek  Florida  or  other  Zone  4 
spot.  liox  39,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LABOR  COUNSEI.,— Industrial  Reba- 
tions  Director.  Heavy  experience  last 
20  years  in  company  neKOtiations. 
contracts.  Krievances,  arbitrations  for 
lartre  and  meflium  pai>ers.  Dealt  with 
all  unions.  Educated  Journalism.  Bus¬ 
iness  Administration,  Law.  Box  7,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

ACQUISITION  and  Development  Di¬ 
rector.  Knows  evaluation,  markets, 
projections,  amortization  programs, 
manafrement.  Want  post  with  larjfe  pa¬ 
per,  Kroup.  Box  8,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCIJLATlOy 

PRODUCTIVE,  20  YEAR.S  EXPERI- 
ENC'E,  and  still  in  early  40's.  1  have  a 
varied  bac’k(?round  in  all  |>hases  of 
circulation  with  experience  in  news- 
paiH-rs  from  46.000  to  .lOO.OOO.  Let  me 
send  you  my  resume.  Box  19,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

I  MAY  BE  THE  MAN  you  are  lookinR 
for.  20  years  productive  experience  in- 
cludinK  S  as  head  of  department.  Atte 
41,  family  man,  college  irnaduate  and 
pro<lucer.  Box  10,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISiyC 


WEEKLY  Al)  MANAGER.  49.  BJ. 
24  years  Southc'rn  weeklies,  small 
dailies  9  offset.  $200  draw.  Areas  3,  4 
and  6.  B<ix  18M6,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  Classified 
Manager  is  seeking?  a  greater  challen^se 
as  Ad  Director  or  Display  Manaser. 
Experience  includes;  Classified,  Local, 
National,  Display  and  Classifie<l  Man¬ 
agement  on  large  metro  daily.  Proven 
leader.  Excellent  record  of  results. 
Box  1910,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  now  directing  newsroom  of 
18,000  daily.  J-gra<l.  31,  family.  Steady 
growth  record  with  group.  Box  1909, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


YOUNG  (23)  REPORTER,  BSJ/MSJ 
Northwestern  with  nearly  2  years  ex- 
I>erience  on  PM  daily  covering  every¬ 
thing  from  fe<leral  court  to  movie  re¬ 
views  seeks  job  in  Zones  8  or  9  in 
amusements/entertainment.  Resume, 
clips  on  reciuest.  Box  1918,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FORMER  EDITOR  and  part  owner  of 
weekly  shopiier  wants  hack  in  news¬ 
paper  business  after  two  years  in  pul>- 
lic  relations.  Seventeen  years  exi>eri- 
ence  In  <laily  and  weekly  newsnjoms. 
Cash  to  invest  in  partnership  situa¬ 
tion.  Single.  38,  free  to  travel.  Reply 
to  Box  51522,  New  Orleans,  La.  70151. 


LOS  ANGELES  AREA.  Wide  back¬ 
ground  including  five  years  in  news- 
pa|>er8,  wire  service,  radio,  public  re¬ 
lations  and  teaching.  Master’s  in  Jour¬ 
nalism.  Seeks  writing/editing  or  teach¬ 
ing  position.  Box  1917,  E<litor  and 
Publisher. 


Wanted;  Challenge 

Progressive,  hard-workintr  news  ex¬ 
ecutive  seeks  resitonsible  ixjsition  with 
newspaper  strivintr  for  improvement. 
At  aiie  39.  I  offer  liackKround  that  in¬ 
cludes  sports  editor  of  Wichita  Bea¬ 
con,  4  years  small  daily  editor,  past 
2'j  years  manaftin);  e<Iitor  of  27,(100 
Washinirton  daily.  Salary  secondary 
to  opportunity  for  professional  satis¬ 
faction.  Oren  Campl>ell,  P.O.  Box  788, 
Bremerton,  Wash.  98310. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGEMENT 
Track  record  in  newspaper  sales  and 
manaKement.  Radio  sales.  Weekly, 
daily,  hot,  cold.  Very  promotionally 
minde<I.  Seek  Zone  1  publisher  who 
wants  to  really  move.  Atte  27.  Sharp. 
Atrfrressive.  On  the  ball.  Deprree.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Box  27,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER— Experi¬ 

enced,  competent,  strone  sales,  layout.  , 
Good  references.  Seek  ^allenge  daily,  i 
semi-weekly,  weekly.  Box  11,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Addrrss  your  reply  to  the  box  num¬ 
ber  Riven  in  the  >d,  c/o  Editor  & 
Publisher,  8S0  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

Please  be  seleetive  in  the  number  of 
flips  submitted  in  response  to  an  ad. 
Include  only  material  which  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  larRC  manilla  en* 
velope. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  not  responsible 
for  the  return  of  anv  material  sub¬ 
mitted  to  its  advertisers.  Therefore, 
tee  suttgett  that  you  never  send  irre¬ 
placeable  material. 

Thank  you. 


DESK  POSITION  wanted  in  sports  or 
(teneral  news.  8  years  solid  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  1906.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOON  TO  BE  MBA-Financial  (jrad 
with  12  years  solid  editor-writer  expe¬ 
rience  seeks  management  post  and 
growth  with  dynamic  communications 
company.  MSJ;  award-winning  writer 
with  husiness-hnance  background:  fam¬ 
ily.  Box  1931,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER — Young,  but  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  aspects.  Strongest  point  is 
writing.  College  grad  seeking  new  and 
Isetter  opportunity.  Box  1907,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT— I 
want  to  represent  your  newspaper  or 
magazine.  Top  experience.  Box  1840, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


STAFF  FOR  SALE :  Cohesive,  dedicated 
6-member  staff  of  small  daily  wishes 
to  relocate.  32  years  combined  experi¬ 
ence  in  e<liting,  layout,  photography, 
reporting,  columns.  Take  over  a  bureau, 
shape  up  a  desk.  Box  1905,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR.  49,  varied  experience  report¬ 
ing  and  copy  desk  (dailies) :  technical 
magazine  and  industrial  editing,  fiction 
writing.  J-degree.  Prefer  Florida  or 
New  England.  Box  12,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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EDITORIAL 


FRENCH  NEWSPAPER  WOMAN 
U.S.  PhD.  Available  as  corresiHindent 
or  stringer.  Can  tackle  any  topic.  Con¬ 
tact  Marcelle  Henry.  81  Rus  Perronct. 
Neuilly,  Paris,  France. 

YEAR  END-OLD  PROBLEMS?  Try  j 
an  award-winning  erlitor,  proven  ad-  | 
ministrator  and  circulation  builder.  In-  i 
tegrity  jjaramount.  Areas  2.  3  or  4  i»re- 
ferred.  Box  1872.  Eilitor  &  Publisher,  j 

SEASONED  REPORTER-PHOTOGRA- 
PHER  on  morning  daily  seeks  position  . 
with  afternoon  daily  so  he  can  see  1 
more  of  his  wife  and  small  children. 
Strong  on  features.  Box  14,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  | 

NEWSWOMAN.  38,  22  years  experi¬ 
ence  as  copy  efiitor  and  reiiortor,  last  7 
years  on  big  city  daily,  seeks  respon¬ 
sible  position  on  mf^lium  to  large  news¬ 
paper.  Intereste<l  in  deskwork  or  chal¬ 
lenging  reporting-feature  job.  Box  ^ 
15.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RELIGION  EDITOR:  High  qualifira-  j 
tions.  Unique  background  with  16  | 
years  AP  service  and  5  years  abroad 
as  Vatican  correspondent  for  top  U.  S. 
Catholic  paper.  Have  valuable  world¬ 
wide  contacts  with  church  leaders  of 
all  faiths  and  non-believers.  Would 
give  your  publication  a  fresh  approach 
to  religious  news  presentation.  Box 
26,  Efiitor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEW.SWOMAN  — 
Copy  editing,  re|>orting.  Desires  job  on 
newspai>er  or  magazine  in  N.Y.C.  area. 
Hox  25,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

J-GRAD  w'ith  plenty  of  sports  experi¬ 
ence  available  soon  If  you  have  the 
right  job,  I  am  the  write  man.  Please 
I>e  specific.  Box  37,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHANCE  for  news- 
pa|K*r  with  high  standards  to  land  a 
talented,  young  (32).  well-educated 
professional  newsman  of  varied  in¬ 
terests  and  experience.  This  dedicated 
pro  has  reached  that  point  where  he 
wants  to  settle  down  and  serve  a  re¬ 
sponsible,  progressive  paper  and  its 
community.  Size  of  paper,  pay,  loca¬ 
tion  are  secon<lary  to  the  desire  of  the 
pai>€r  to  live  up  to  its  potential.  In 
return,  you  get  a  thoughtful  newsman 
who  can  handle  virtually  everything  - 
deskwork.  e<liting.  hard  news,  political  I 
writing,  investigative  reporting-  and 
whr>  likes  decision-making  and  is  cap¬ 
able  of  moving  up  rapidly.  This  pro 
has  sought,  and  I)een  given,  responsi¬ 
bility  throughout  his  career,  covering 
everything  from  the  President  to  po¬ 
lice.  He  reads  widely,  esT>ecially  in 
journalism,  and  brings  a  questioning, 
fair  mind  to  work  every  day.  He  also 
has  a  sense  of  humor.  If  this  fills  your 
bill  of  needs,  write  Box  22,  EVlitor  & 

'  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR.  20  years  all- 
around  mnvsrfMim  experience.  Zones  1 
or  2.  Box  4,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

I  NEWS  PRO,  36,  BA/MA,  wants  to 
e<lit  or  re|M>rt  for  sharp  community  pa- 
IKM'  in  nice  town  ;  prefer  West.  (703) 
."i22-3'<'<9  or  write:  Paul  Sullivan,  3602 
N.  22n<l  St.,  Arlington,  Va.  22207. 


E^GRAVIISG 


PHOTO  ENGRAVING  Specialist: 
Young  (28)  researcher,  7  years  photo¬ 
engraving  experience  and  allie<l  fields; 
patents.  2  years  extensive  technical 
service.  Seek  innovative,  quality  con¬ 
scious  paper  desiring  management  ori¬ 
ented  ph<qfi-engraving  suiK-rintendent. 
Relocation  out  of  New  York  City  area 
desired.  Box  1903,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IREELAyCE 


TYPING  done  by  highly  skilled  profes- 
s^inal.  Fast  service,  editing  include<l. 
$1  to  $2  per  page.  Call  (212)  486-0709. 


LIBRARIANS 


EXPERIENCED  LIBRARIAN  with 
major  metro  daily.  Heavy  research. 
Seeks  take  charge  iK)sition  Zones  1-2. 
Box  1642,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RIIOTOGRs4PIIY 


AMBITIOUS,  young  and  experienced 
jihotographer  seeks  |»osition  on  small  to 
me<iiiim  photo-oriented  daily  in  Zone  7, 
8,  9.  Own  full  line  of  equipment,  ex- 
!  i>erience<I  in  all  phases  of  newsn>om 
work.  Highly  recommended.  Salary 
secondary  to  job  satisfaction.  Box  1908, 
E<litor  &  Publisher, 

ONE  PICTURE  IS  worth  nothing  un¬ 
less  it  tells  the  story.  Imaginative, 
prize-winning  photographer.  Solid  ex- 
jKM'ience.  Box  23,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WELL-TRAVELED  photographer-writ¬ 
er  seeks  challenging  .ioh.  Missouri 
graduate  with  2  years  of  wire  service 
experience.  Prefer  area  5  or  8.  Write 
to  Box  1896,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


PRESSROOM 


PRESS  SUPERINTENDENT— 35  years 
exjjerience  all  letterpress  equipment. 
10  years  stereotype.  Want  to  relocate. 
Box  16,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
Memories  of  1945 


Wire  services  pick 
top  stories  of  1972 

In  polls  conducted  by  UPI,  AP,  and 
the  Canadian  Press,  President  Nixon’s 
visits  to  Russia  and  China  were  chosen 
as  the  major  news  stories  of  1972. 

Each  annually  polls  its  member  news¬ 
papers,  radio  and  tv  stations  on  what 
they  consider  the  top  stories  of  the  year. 
Both  the  death  of  ex-President  Truman 
and  Nicaraguan  earthquake  occurred  af¬ 
ter  the  polls  were  taken. 

In  addition,  the  Canadian  Press  poll 
selected  that  country’s  general  election  as 
top  domestic  story  and  Prime  Minister 
Pierre  Trudeau  as  most  newsworthy 
Canadian. 

Following  are  the  complete  general  list¬ 
ings  in  the  order  of  importance; 


President  Truman’s  death  last  week 
jolted  us  back  to  the  late  afternoon  and 
evening  of  Thursday  April  12,  1945,  when 
President  Roosevelt  died  at  Warm 
Springs,  Ga.,  and  Truman  was  sworn  into 
office. 

Ever  since  the  advent  of  network  radio 
the  experts  had  been  bemoaning  the  death 
of  the  newspaper  “extra.”  But  that  event, 
followed  closely  by  V-E  Day  and  then  V-J 
Day,  proved  how  wrong  the  experts  had 
been.  That  year  may  have  seen  the  last 
great  gasp  of  the  “extra”  but  on  those 
days  it  was  alive  and  kicking. 

The  bulletin  announcing  Roosevelt’s 
death  came  out  of  Washington  at  6:46 
p.m.,  according  to  E&P  stories  at  the 
time.  Radio  newsrooms  clocked  their  first 
announcements  at  6:49:30.  The  news 
struck  newspaper  offices  just  after  staffs 
on  evening  papers  had  washed  up  and 
were  going  home.  Morning  paper  shifts 
were  just  getting  into  gear  for  their  first 
editions. 

None  of  the  morning  papers  advanced 
their  deadlines  or  printed  extras  concen¬ 
trating  their  efforts  on  more  complete  sto¬ 
ries.  Most  of  the  afternoon  papers,  howev¬ 
er,  gathered  skeleton  crews  and  per¬ 
formed  in  the  finest  tradition  of  journal¬ 
ism  with  “extras”  on  the  street  in  about 
an  hour. 

The  Journal- American  replated  and  had 
copies  on  the  newsstand  at  Brooklyn 
Bridge  by  6:36.  The  World-Telegram  was 
the  first  to  get  copies  to  Times  Square  at 
7:16.  The  Sun  made  it  around  7:30.  The 
Post  couldn’t  recall  enough  hands  and  de¬ 
cided  not  to  publish.  PM,  the  non-ad  daily, 
advanced  its  press  time  from  10  p.m.  to 
eight. 

Newspaper  copies  went  like  hot  cakes, 
according  to  testimony  at  the  time. 

On  the  same  evening.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  was  doing  its  own  thing  and  per¬ 
forming  like  a  daily  newspaper.  In  those 
days  we  printed  at  a  shop  in  Lower  Man¬ 
hattan  and  with  a  circulation  of  13,000  we 
could  close  our  final  pages  up  to  11  p.m., 
and  even  midnight,  and  still  make  our 
mail  delivery  schedules  Friday  morning. 
We  wish  it  were  possible  now. 

Every  week  the  whole  news  staff  moved 
in  a  b^y  Thursday  afternoon  from  the 
E&P  office  in  Times  Square  to  the  print 
shop  to  put  the  paper  to  bed.  After  the 
pages  were  laid  out  and  turned  over  to 
the  printer,  there  was  time  for  a  leisurely 
dinner  after  which  we  returned  to  the 
shop  to  okay  final  page  proofs. 

The  news  about  newspapers  at  that 
time  in  1946  was  not  particularly  excit¬ 
ing.  The  lead  story  for  April  14  was 
to  have  been  about  the  need  for  a  large 
voluntary  newspaper  advertising  effort  to 
sell  $85  million  E  Bonds  in  the  7th  War 
Loan  drive. 

The  E&P  staff  received  the  news  of 
Roosevelt’s  death  just  before  6  p.m.  and 
reacted  like  a  bunch  of  firehorses.  Unlike 
the  newspaper  we  were  completely  staffed 
at  that  time.  One  reporter  covered  the 
three  wire  services,  another  covered  all 


the  newspaper  offices,  a  third  covered  the 
Times  Square  scene,  Washington  and  Chi¬ 
cago  offices  telephoned  coverage  of  their 
areas,  another  staffer  wrote  a  review  of 
FDR’s  relations  with  the  press. 

By  midnight  E&P  had  inserted  five 
pages  of  news  coverage  about  the  event. 
The  issue  was  in  the  hands  of  most  New 
York  newspapermen  the  next  day,  Friday 
morning.  We  were  proud  of  the  re¬ 
sults. 

The  next  week,  E&P  featured  the  death 
of  Ernie  Pyle  on  the  island  of  Iwo  Jima, 
also  the  death  of  J.  V.  Connolly  who  was 
head  of  King  Features  and  International 
News  Service,  newspaper  and  wii*e  service 
plans  for  coverage  of  the  UN  organizing 
meeting  in  San  Francisco,  and  President 
Truman’s  first  press  conference. 

Truman  met  with  the  press  for  20  min¬ 
utes  on  April  17.  It  was  a  packed  house  of 
348  newsmen  in  the  oval  room  of  the 
White  House.  E&P’s  report  said:  “At  no 
time  was  there  hesitancy  to  reply  or  to 
carry  out  the  pledge  to  say  I  don’t  know  if 
such  is  the  case.  There  was,  as  one  corre¬ 
spondent  put  it,  no  double-talk.”  A  fitting 
epitaph ! 

• 

Full  color  photo 
of  Managua  rubble 

The  Miami  Herald  says  it  was  the  first 
U.S.  newspaper  to  print  color  photos  and 
staff-written  reports  of  the  Managua 
earthquake. 

On  Sunday  (December  24)  morning,  the 
day  after  the  terremoto  which  leveled  the 
Nicaraguan  capital,  the  Herald  ran  a  sev¬ 
en-column  color  photo  of  survivors  walk¬ 
ing  amid  the  rubble. 

Dispatches  by  reporters  Don  Bohning 
and  Robert  Fabricio  arrived  in  a  round¬ 
about  ham  radio  network  stretching  from 
Managua  through  Lima,  Peru,  and  Sun¬ 
nyvale,  Calif.  Further  reports  were 
“hitchhiked”  back  to  Miami  aboard  an  out¬ 
bound  airliner,  the  Knight  paper  said. 

Color  film  arrived  at  Miami  Interna¬ 
tional  Airport  minutes  after  9  p.m.  on 
Saturday.  Color  engraving  and  stereotype 
were  completed  in  time  for  an  11:20  p.m. 
final  edition  deadline. 


UPI 

1.  Nixon’s  Trips  to  Peking  and  Moscow 

2.  Vietnam  War,  Troop  Withdrawals 

3.  Nixon’s  Landslide  Election  Victory 

4.  Arab  Terrorists  Attack  at  Munich 

5.  Gov.  Wallace  Wounded,  Paralyzed 

6.  Commercial  Airlines  Hijacked 

7.  More  than  200  Killed  in  Floods  at 
Rapid  City,  S.D. 

8.  Howard  Hughes-Clifford  Irving  Hoax 

9.  U.S.  Economy 

10.  Apollo  16  and  17 

AP 

1.  Nixon’s  Trip  to  China 

2.  Attempted  Assassination  of  Gov.  Wal¬ 
lace 

3.  Munich  Terrorism 

4.  Nixon’s  Re-election 

5.  Kissinger’s  Mission  to  End  the  War 

6.  Nixon’s  Visit  to  Moscow 

7.  Eagleton’s  Vice  Presidential  Candi¬ 
dacy 

8.  Vietnam  War 

9.  Flooding  in  West  Va.,  S.D.,  Pa.,  and 
Seven  Other  States 

10.  Supreme  Court  Outlaws  Death  Pen¬ 
alty 

Canadian  Press 

1.  Nixon’s  Visits  to  China  and  Russia 

2.  Arab  attacks  at  Munich  Olympics 

3.  Wallace  Shooting 

4.  Nixon’s  Re-election 

5.  Vietnam  Peace  Talks 

6.  Uganda’s  Eviction  Order  Against 
Asians  Holding  British  Passports 


REFLECTIVE 

Government  people  appreciate  journalistic  reflectiveness. 

In  Washington  they  read  The  Star-News. 

The  Washington  Star-News 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  January  6,  1973 


Advocacy  for  or  against 
No-Fault  car  insurance 
isn’t  our  bag. 

Accuracy  rs. 

"In  states  with  no- fault  laws,  redress  to  the 
courts  by  injured  parties  is  eliminated." 

As  it  happens,  this  quote  from  one  of  the  wire 
services  is  in  error.  The  fact  is  that  every 
existing  no-fault  plan  does  provide  for  redress 
to  the  courts. 

But  who  can  blame  the  wire  service  for  confusion? 

Every  aspect  of  no- fault  insurance  is  changing  fast. 
Legislation  varies  from  proposal  to  proposal,  from 
state  to  state.  Advocates  vary  from  pro  to  con. 

So  it's  understandable  that  much  of  today's  news 
about  no- fault  is  confusing. 

State  Farm  believes  that  only  by  experimenting  on 
the  state  level  can  we  come  up  with  the  best  answer. 

But  adding  our  opinion  on  no- fault  isn't  our  point. 
Helping  you  understand  all  sides  is. 

Our  Press  Relations  Department  can  keep  you  on  top 
of  today's  changes  in  no- fault  car  insurance.  Phone 
us.  You'll  get  direct,  accurate  facts  from  a  staff 
of  news-trained  working  pros. 

Whatever  the  insurance  subject,  whatever  the 
information  you  want,  just  call  us  collect.  We  figure 
that  a  good  way  to  get  the  facts  is  to  start  at  the 
top,  with  the  world's  largest  car  insurer. 

Call  309/662-2521  or  309/662-2063 
Department  of  Public  Relations 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61701 


Jan.  15  deadline  for  filing  Pyle  Award  copy 

Ernie  Pyle's  world  was  people.  The  refugee  children  who  could  still  smile;  the 
American  soldier  in  battle;  the  story  of  everyday  people— in  war  and  peace. 

In  Ernie's  memory,  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  annually  sponsors  the 
Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award  to  recognize  and  reward  U.S.  newspapermen  and 
women  who  write  like  Ernie  did. 

The  deadline  to  enter  the  20th  Pyle  competition,  for  newspaper  writing  pub¬ 
lished  in  1972,  is  less  than  a  week  away— Jan.  15. 

The  prize?  A  medallion  plaque  and  $1000.  If  you  haven't  submitted  an  entry, 
the  time  to  do  so  is  now.  Send  it  to: 


20th  Annual  Ernie  Pyle 
Memorial  Award 


Scripps-Howard 

Foundation 

200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
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